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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


OU never know about kids! The perfect gift, from an adult point of 

view, may not suit a toddler's fancy at all. But certainly, this month's 
cover depicts a fine Christmas for both sportsman and son. Toy gun or 
sporter—each is a means of great pleasure and healthy outdoor sport in the 
years ahead. 

For many people, of course, guns and Christmas don’t seem to go well 
together. Guns are associated with killing. But what many of these people 
do not take time to consider is that many other implements are equally 
dangerous if placed in untrained hands. A new car driven by a careless teen- 
ager (or adult) can be nothing more than 90 miles per hour of destruction 
and mayhem. A chemistry set can cause fire and poison and explosion if 
not used safely and sanely. Even a toy bike can result in tragedy if it is 
pedaled the wrong way. No, it is not the implement nor the gun that causes 
accidents and sorrow; it is the person, young or old, behind the wheel, the 
controls or the trigger who determines the destiny of the manufacturer’ 
product. 

Actually, shooting is the world’s oldest and safest sport. In the thirty 
six-year-old Junior program conducted by the National Rifle Association, in- 
volving over two-and-a-half million youngsters, there have been only two 
recorded accidents. There has never been a fatal accident on a N.R.A. spon- 
sored and conducted rifle range. 

Obviously, the boy on this month’s cover will have to wait a few years 
before he gets a rifle exactly like dad's. Meanwhile, let’s hope he doesn't 
learn his lessons in gun handling from the fast-draw artists and sawed-ol 
shotgun characters of today’s western TV programs. But sooner or iatet, 
every American boy wants a real gun that shoots real bullets. 

In giving a rifle to any boy, his parents assume an obligation to him and 
a responsibility to their community which go far beyond a few “do's” and 
“don'ts.” For we must admit that a rifle can be dangerous if placed in the 
hands of an eager, untrained and careless boy. On the other hand, if parents 
will assume the moral obligation of seeing to it at the very beginning that 
the boy is properly taught the rules of safe gun handling, their gift will 
bring to him untold hours of wholesome recreation in the field or on the 
range. 
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Pennsylvania's State Animal 


ONARCH of all Penn’s Woods . . . most important big 

game animal on the North American continent . . . dream 
trophy for most hunters . . . elusive, swift, wary and wild— 
that’s the whitetail deer, Pennsylvania’s new state animal. 

None who truly know him would question this selection by 
the 1959 General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. Introduced by Messrs. Bonner, Breth, Goodrich and Davis 
on March 31, House Bill 997 was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, became Act No. 416 and was signed 
into law by the Governor on October 2. Thus Odocoileus vir- 
ginianus virginianus, the white-tailed deer, became the official 
State animal of Pennsylvania. 

No other animal, with the possible exception of the beaver, 
so predominantly figures in American history. This nation built 
its first sinew and bone on venison, made its first clothes out of 
buckskin. 

While other and even larger creatures fell before the march 
of civilization, the whitetail deer survived and multiplied. Gone 
are the panther, bison, elk and timber wolf. But strong and 
abundant are the deer. Through proper management and pro- 
tection, the Pennsylvania deer herd has remained a tremendous 
esthetic and economic asset to our Commonwealth. There are 
more deer today than the pioneers ever dreamed possible and 
they are found in more places than most modern men imagine 
—in city parks, on suburban golf courses, on valley farms and 
most of all in second growth forests. 

This month more than half a million hunters will seek the 
wary whitetail, their hopes and dreams based on an elusive 
target. As the State legislature so accurately described him, the 
deer is “a proud and noble animal, possessing intelligence, en- 
durance and character.” 


No better choice could have been made, no better a symbol '»», 
designated for the Keystone State. In joining the ruffed grouse..." ""Y 
(State bird), the hemlock (State tree) and mountain laurel (State *-*~ 


flower), the white-tailed deer has received a well earned and 
richly deserved honor. 





The Gift of the Outdoors 


By Steve Szalewicz 


E have come to know the Jolly Old Fellow who enters 

by chimney as all “ho-ho-hos” and glad hands. He doesn’t 
disappoint the “good.” And outdoor people are special because 
they live in clean air by sparkling waters. Christmas gifts of 
fishing poles and guns, boats and hunting bows will only make 
them better. 

By now, we have bought those rods and guns, boats and bows 
for gift-giving. At shop lunchtime or sportsmen’s gathering in 
the next few weeks some fathers will confide: 

“I got my boy a shotgun for Christmas. I don’t think I'll have 
to worry about him anymore. Get him in the outdoors, I say. 
You don’t have trouble. They’re not hanging around town and 
picking up a lot of bad habits.” 

But let’s take a stern look at the supposed magic in the 
tools of the great outdoors. The clean air and speckled trout 
in sparkling brook, the high hills and winding river, the 
swift deer and arrayed pheasant are supposed to encase the 
soul in goodness forever. Some think so. 

But they may be confusing the physical refreshment of the 
outdoors with the spiritual refreshment of church, home life 

and good example. 

The “something magic” about a Christmas shotgun or 
rifle sometimes can wear off very quickly. Instead of ennobling, 
it scandalizes. Better that some “boys” never got them at all. 
Else how can we explain to non-hunters that on the day the 
bear season opened last November hunters killed ten deer and 
four bears illegally in Forest County? And why did that noble 
hunter steal a doe from another near Titusville last week? 

Ask any district game protector how bad outdoor habits 
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are acquired. The squirrels were plentiful in Rockland Town- 
ship last November. Two fathers and two sons killed 25 
before the warden arrived. The fathers admitted they had 
killed not only their allowance of six apiece but shot a few 
for the boys. The game laws were scorned in all paragraphs. 
And good example? 

Many 12-year-olds made their first trip to deer camps a few 
days ago. Was there a supply of “camp meat” from an ille- 
gally killed deer? Did the roster hush up a “mistake” deer in 
the presence of the boys? : 

Was an illegal deer concealed past a check-point with re- 
hearsed plans and memorized lies? Like last year when a party 
was caught at Pleasantville and the blame for an unlawful 
deer in the trunk was put on the thin shoulders of a very young 
boy. 

“Go easy on the boy, warden. It’s his first year. He did it,” 
a Franklin father performed for the warden’s sympathy. “You’re 
not going to pinch this little kid, are you warden?” 

After watching a father break the accepted codes and re- 
quired laws of the outdoors, a boy quickly can question a farm- 
er’s rights and pick up the other bad habits of vandalism, lit- 
terbugging and pollution. 

But let’s not give up on the something soul-inspiring in the 
great outdoors. There is no doubt that if we city people could 
get away from the glow of our city lights, from the glitter of 
the house trees, from the tinny blare of everplayed carols at 
Christmas time, we could feel “heaven and nature sing.” 

Alone in the darkness of a star-lit outdoors we could imagine 
that the whisper in the trees was a flutter of angel wings, that 
the thud of snow from a bending hemlock was the tired plod 
of Mary and Joseph. And the creak of tree against tree trunk 
could be the door closing at the crowded inn. 

Some ennobling tingle might sparkle in the veins of all at 
such a time as this. Christmas gifts or no. 

























In Pennsylvania what animal is 
the deer’s worst enemy? 

How long does it take for a white- 
tail buck to grow a large set of 
antlers? 

What is the color of a deer’s sum- 
mer coat? 

Do all year-and-a-half old bucks 
produce spikes? 

The bulk of a deer’s diet consists 
of grasses. True or false? 

What is meant by the “rutting 
season?” 

Of what use is the whitetail’s long 
tail? 

Fights between rival bucks often 
result in death for one or both of 
the combatants. True or false? 


HITETAIL-the most thrilling 

word in the outdoorsman’s vo- 
cabulary! Brainy and handsome, a 
challenge to the hunter in us, our 
native deer is easily the most popular 
big game animal in the U.S.A. in 
general and Pennsylvania in particu- 
lar. In fact, its popularity became a 
matter of legislative record when on 
October 2, 1959 Governor Lawrence 
signed into law a bill adopting the 
whitetail deer as the Commonwealth’s 
official State animal. 

Aside from the rare elk, the white- 
tail is the only member of the deer 
tribe found in Pennsylvania. There’s 
little resemblance between the two, 
although some fools seem determined 
to wipe out our meager elk popula- 
tion by shooting the protected 
animals during the open deer season. 
An elk is a huge animal. Mature 


cows weigh 350-400 pounds; bulls 
seldom weigh less than 400 pounds, 
and have reached 800 pounds. It 
takes an exceptional whitetail to ex- 
ceed 200 pounds on the hoof. The 
elk’s head and neck are dark brown, 
the latter adorned with a_ shaggy 
mane in contrast to the sleek neck of 
the deer. Seen from the rear, the elk 
wears a big, light colored rump patch 
and an insignificant stub of a tail. 
The whitetail’s rump is brown, but 
the area directly beneath the tail is 
pure white. The tail itself is large 
and hairy, brown above and white on 
the underside. The antlers are as dis- 
similar as the other physical features. 
The elk’s backward sweeping rack 
frequently reaches a length of sixty 
inches, more than twice the length of 
a trophy whitetail’s forward curving 
antlers, measured on the curve. 

Wherever deer are discussed three 
arguments sooner or later crop up. 
One concerns the speed of a running 
deer, another the height of a deer as 
it stands in life, while the other— 
frequently instigated by a magazine 
cover or calendar painting—concerns 
the color of the critters. 

Speed is deceptive. The man be- 
hind the gun will swear the ten- 
pointer he missed was hitting eighty. 
The truth of the matter is that a 
deer’s speed seldom exceeds thirty-five 
or forty miles per hour. His usual 
high-bounding exit is probably nearer 
twenty or twenty-five m.p.h. It is in 
jumping that the whitetail excells. 
He can soar over windfalls and 
boulders as though on invisible wings. 
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Clearing an eight foot fence or broad 
jumping twenty feet is no more diffi- 
cult for him than stepping over a 
crack in the sidewalk would be for a 
schoolboy. 

As to height, only a big buck will 
stand three feet high at the shoulder. 
The average Pennsylvania doe is 
probably nearer thirty inches tall. 

Color is variable. A whitetail can 
be almost any shade of brown or 
gray. What starts most arguments is 
the fact that there are two distinct 
seasonal pelages. In the spring the 
adult deer acquires a coat of rather 
fine reddish-brown hair. The face is 
often marked with an obscure black- 
ish “Y”. In autumn this pelage is re- 
placed by a salt-and-pepper coat of 
gray or grayish brown color. The 
hairs are coarse and hollow, provid- 
ing such excellent insulation that the 
animal can lie in the snow for hours 
on a cold day and cause no noticeable 
melting. 





Fawns, of course, wear the well- 
known rusty coat with white spots 
until early fall, when it is replaced 
with the adult gray winter coat. 
One thing most deer hunters fer- 
vently wish for is a buck with trophy 
class antlers. While the whitetail’s 
rack can not compare in size with 
those of its larger cousin, the mule 
deer, a symmetrical set of antlers with 
an eighteen or twenty inch spread is 
a supremely handsome prize. When 
we look at a trophy rack it’s hard to 
believe that those massive, bony ant- 
lers were formed within the span of 
about five months. It’s true though. 
In mid-spring the new growths begin 
as mere knobs of blood-filled living 
tissue covered with a fuzzy coating 
called velvet. By mid-summer they 
have acquired their points, if they are 
to have any, and by early August 
have attained full size. Within an- 
other month they have hardened and 
the velvet covering has been shed. 
We can read many things in a set of 
antlers. Bent, twisted tines or beams 
are the result of an accident while 
the antlers were soft and growing. 
Burrow-like holes tell us a_ botfly 
larvae, similar to the “warbles” we 
find on rabbits, once lived in the soft 
tissue. Broken antlers speak of fierce 
clashes with rival bucks. Spike horns 
mean a dietary deficiency; large racks 
generally mean good food. Great 
racks aren’t necessarily proof of ad- 
vanced age. With the best of food a 
year-and-a-half old buck can produce 
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a beautiful rack. As a matter of fact 
the nicest trophies are carried by 
animals from three to six years old. 
Beyond that age the average buck 
produces poorer and poorer racks 
each succeeding year. 

Rubbing the antlers on trees to 
remove the last traces of velvet is 
only a prelude to the vigorous treat- 
ment they will soon receive as the 
rutting, or mating, season approaches. 
At this time the bucks become ex- 
tremely belligerent, and trees and 
bushes are horned with the same 
ferocity as would be a challenging 
male. 

Should a rutting buck meet up with 
a rival buck at this time something’s 
gotta give. Coughing and wheezing a 
few insults they sidle up to one an- 
other, hair standing on end and look- 
ing as mean as old Satan himself. 
They circle slowly, watching tensely 
for an opening or a false move, then 
in a flash they wheel and slam their 
antlered heads together with a re- 
souding crash. From there on the 
fight becomes a pushing match, some- 
times interspersed with more breaks 
and antler-busting charges. The fight 
is over when one buck feels himself 
weakening and beats an ignominious 
retreat. Seldom is he pursued and 
rarely does the fight end in injury. 
Occasionally, however, one of the 
gladiators is gored or antlers are so 
inextricably locked that the combat- 
ants die of exhaustion or starvation. 

Whitetails are anything but mo- 
nogamous. Any and all does are candi- 
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dates for a buck’s amorous advances, 
and the latter is not adverse to rush- 
ing pell-mell over hill and dale look- 
ing for more fields to conquer. For- 
tunately this lovesickness has largely 
abated by the opening of the Decem- 
ber deer season, permitting the cerv- 
ine Romeos to concentrate on the 
more mundane matter of keeping 
their hides intact. 

Some time in the winter the bucks 
shed their now useless antlers. What 
was a haughty twelve-pointer in the 
morning might be, without warning, 
as hornless as a doe by noon. 
Strangely enough, those  selfsame 
growths that could not previously be 
detached from their bony pedestals 
by the strongest man might uncere- 
moniously drop from the deer’s head 
of their own weight when the time is 
ripe. 

Winter is the critical season for 
whitetails. Wherever the deer popu- 
lation exceeds the carrying capacity 
of the range, malnutrition rears its 
ugly head. Fawns of the past spring 
generally fall victim first, for the 
simple reason that the little browse 
available to the larger deer is beyond 
their reach. Malnutrition paves the 
way for pneumonia, too, and makes 
deer easy prey for harassing dogs. 

Springtime brings with it new hope 
and new life for the deer herd. In 
late May or June the fawns are born 
—one or two to each pregnant doe. 
Weighing an average of four or five 
pounds at birth a tiny fawn—with its 
spotted coat, long pencil-thin legs, 
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and innocent baby face—is an appeal- 
ing creature. Too appealing, I might 
add, to well-meaning but uninformed 
persons who carry them from the 
woods, thinking they are lost. The 
truth is, their mothers are nearly al- 
ways in the neighborhood but, of 
course, will seldom put in an appear- 
ance in the presence of humans. In 
most cases the “rescued” fawn is only 
a few days old—too wobbly to escape 
and too trusting to try. A week later, 
though, it could make a fool of the 
fleetest of humans. 

A fawn’s chief defense is in hiding. 
Concealed in a grassy place or on the 
forest floor where its spotted coat 
makes it nearly invisible it will flat- 
ten its gangly form against the 
ground at the first hint of danger. 
The older fawns seem to know when 
they've been discovered and will take 
off in high gear when “the jig’s up.” 
Captured, they bleat loudly and re- 
peatedly and in their anxiety the 
does often rush quite near. Ordi- 
narily, though, Mamma will remain 
just out of sight, sometimes stamping 
and snorting, but making no attempt 
to defend her offspring. Instances in 
which does have fought off dogs or 
foxes are rare and exceptional ex- 
amples. 

As the fawns grow older they ac- 
company their mothers more and 
more, becoming familiar with their 
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home range, nibbling their first solid 
food, learning what will harm them 
and what will not. At times they 
romp and kick like frolicsome calves, 
but like other wild children they are 
disciplined,~ too, when the occasion 
calls for it. A sound whack from 
their mother’s forefoot is the deer’s 
equivalent of the woodshed treat- 
ment. 


By the end of September they have 
exchanged their spotted coats for the 
gray-brown pelage of adulthood. The 
buck fawns now sport one or two 
inch antlers, or “buttons.” Although 
the males will not become sexually 
mature until the next autumn, many 
of the female fawns will be bred dur- 
ing their first autumn and bear fawns 
of their own at the age of one year. 

Of all the facets of the whitetail’s 
life, its food habits are probably the 
most misunderstood. We see a herd 
of deer grazing in a field and im- 
mediately classify them as grazing 
animals. Actually they are primarily 
browsing animals, but have learned 
to seek food in agricultural areas be- 
cause of a shortage of natural and 
preferred foods in the forests. It is 
true that during the spring and sum- 
mer whitetails graze to some extent 
on various weeds and grasses in forest 
clearings and edges, and during the 
autumn season they avidly consume 
large quantities of acorns and other 
mast, but during most of the year 
they try to subsist on the tender tips 
of trees and shrubs when available. 
High on the preferred list are the 
various maples, the sumacs, hemlocks, 
white cedar, sassafras, witch hazel, and 
others. Chestnut oak, wild cherry, 
aspen, chestnut, sweet fern, and 
dozens of other plants are heavily 
utilized, although it’s sometimes diff- 
cult to say which are preferred and 
which are eaten for want of some- 
thing better. Such plants as mountain 
laurel and rhododendron are starva- 
tion foods. 


The whitetail’s daily routine varies 
somewhat with the season and the 
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location, but as a rule most of the 
feeding is done at night. Around day- 
break there is a general movement 
from the feeding grounds to the bed- 
ding areas. Once there, the animals 
usually lie about, chewing their cuds 
and taking life easy most of the day. 
A little feeding and perhaps drink- 
ing is indulged in around noon, and 
in remote areas where the deer are 
rarely disturbed this mid-day activity 
is quite extended. Shortly after sun- 
set the animals again stir themselves, 
and begin their evening feeding 
spree. Under the cover of darkness 
they become bolder, and it is then 
that they are more likely to raid a 
buckwheat field or apple orchard. 

Hunters are familiar with the 
whitetail’s sound of alarm—that shrill 
nasal snort or whistle. Other means 
of communication are not so well 
known. The bleat of a frightened 
fawn and the threats and challenges 
of rutting bucks have already been 
mentioned. I’ve heard does “talking” 
to their fawns in little moaning 
sounds that were scarcely audible 
twenty feet away. Word of danger is 
also conveyed by stamping the fore- 
feet against the ground. Scent, too, is 
used in communication. Watch the 
tarsal glands on the inside of a deer’s 
hocks. When the animal’s suspicions 
are aroused, the hairs over the glands 
stand on end. Each step rubs these 
tufts together, spraying the air with 
the strong-smelling secretion like two 
brushes stroked one against another. 
Downwind the scent is soon picked 
up by every other deer. (This secre- 
tion is the reason these glands should 
not be handled while skinning the 
deer. It’s strong taste is easily trans- 
ferred to the meat). The tail itself is 
a danger signal, waving like a huge 
white flag that can be seen at an 
astounding distance. 

It’s difficult to imagine that any- 
thing but man and his high-powered 
rifle could kill an animal so intelli- 
gent, alert, and fleet of foot as a 
whitetail deer, but the creatures have 





other enemies to reckon with. One 
of the most insidious is starvation. 
Of late years two others have been 
steadily gaining prominence. One is 
the automobile and the other the 
free-running dog. Slower, more at- 
tentive driving in deer country would 
undoubtedly lessen the highway 
slaughter. The dog problem is a 
tougher nut to crack. The average 
person has no conception of the 
number of deer that are killed by 
packs of dogs running wild in our 
Pennsylvania mountains. These rene- 
gades not only kill deer to fill their 
bellies, they also pull down deer for 
the fun of it. Game Protectors can 
tell you of their victims they’ve found 
—pitiful creatures with the look of 
terror in their eyes, wanting to run 
but unable to move because the ca- 
nine fiends had hamstrung them and 
torn away half their hindquarters. 

Fortunately the whitetail is en- 
dowed with the necessary vigor, craft, 
and reproductive capacity to thrive in 
spite of hunting pressure, dogs, cars, 
jacklighters, and disease. With a little 
help from man in the form of sound 
management and an understanding 
public there’s no reason why Pennsyl- 
vania shouldn’t always be a major 
hangout for the smartest, prettiest, 
and best deer of them all. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 


1. The stray dog. 

2. About five months, regardless of 
size. 

3. Reddish brown. 

4. No. Under excellent food condi- 
tions such bucks will often pro- 
duce racks with eight or more 
points. 

5. False. Deer much prefer the 
tender tips of twigs, acorns, etc. 

6. The mating season. 

It is used as a danger signal. 

8. False. Most fights result in noth- 

ing more serious than loss of face. 
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Delayed Action 


By Larry Stotz 
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WO centuries ago, on an autumn 

day in the mountains of Tennes- 2 
see, a tall frontiersman dressed in 
buckskin laid down his still smoking | 
long rifle and with his hunting knife | 
carved on the smooth grey bark of a | 
beech tree, “D.Boon cillED A BAR 
in the YEAR 1760.” Since that day | 
the American beech has been famous 
as the autograph book of the eastern 
forests. 

About the same time that Daniel 
Boone had so laboriously carved his 
name, so that posterity would know 
that he had killed a bear at that spot, 
a tiny beech seedling was struggling 
to gain a foothold in the dark forest 
that covered the Allegheny Plateau 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. A 
startled squirrel fleeing from a gray 
fox had dropped a lustrous brown 
nut in soil that had been stirred up 
by a passing woodland buffalo, and 
the young tree had taken a firm grip 
with its tiny roots in the rich dark 
loam. 

Each spring during the passing 
years it had bided its time while 
other trees of the moist uplands—the 
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black cherry and the red maple—had 
brazenly flaunted their bright new 
leaves in defiance of the lurking 
frosts. Among them the beech with 
its naked crown had looked almost 
lifeless, for its sharp pointed brown 
buds had always been the last to un- 
furl the young leaves that they had 
sheltered through the long winter. 


In summer its graceful crown had 
broken the force of pelting rains 
from sudden showers and had allowed 
the rain drops to trickle gently down 
through a labyrinth of leaves, twigs 
and limbs to the thirsty soil beneath. 
The ghostly grey bark of its columnar 
trunk had been lighted up from the 
incandescent glare of lightning 
strokes that had shattered a towering 
black cherry and a dark, brooding 
hemlock that had disputed the 
ground on which the old beech stood. 
Their broken boles had long since 
crumbled into dust to nurture the 
roots of the tree that the lightning 
had spared. The mounds of earth 
near the old beech marked the graves 
of less windfirm trees that had 
toppled before the onslaught of sav- 
age gales. 

In autumn its leaves had glowed 
like burnished copper under bright 
October skies. While the scarlet and 
the yellow leaves of maple and cherry 
had fluttered to the ground like 
stricken Birds of Paradise the leaves 
of the old beech had still clung 
stubbornly to the zig-zag twigs. 


Around its base the brittle cast- 
off leaves of other autumns had ac- 
cumulated, and the tree had felt the 
searing heat of forest fires—repeated 
fires that had eaten into it like a 
cancer. In the charred cavity at the 
base of the trunk generations of black 
bears had hibernated and had born 
their tiny cubs. They had climbed 
awkwardly up the old tree in search 
of beech nuts and had left their tell- 
tale claw marks in the bark. Over 
the centuries the trunk had formed 
a broad highway for hungrv bears 
and chattering squirrels, and a pic- 
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ture book that had recorded their 
travels. 


In winter when the winds from the 
north had howled between its empty 
limbs, and swirled the dry snow about 
its trunk, hungry deer had deserted 
the shelter of the dark needled hem- 
locks and had pawed through the 
snow with shiny black toes in search 
of beech nuts. One winter day, when 
the tree was young, an Indian hunter 
with taut bow string and full quiver 
of arrows had stalked a deer that had 
once lain as a spotted fawn beneath 
this very tree. Now, it lay kicking in 
the virgin snow with a flint tipped 
hunting arrow through its heart. 
With the sap no longer coursing 
through its trunk, the great beech 
had been impervious to the drought 
and icy blasts of the northern win- 
ters. The grey bark that had born 
the claw marks of the hungry bear 
had effectively sealed off the biting 
cold. In late winter its crown had 
been weighted down and battered by 
glaze storms that had coated each 
limb and tiny twig with shiny 
blankets of ice that had crackled in 
the wind. 

Then the logger and the bark 
peeler had come to the forest. At 
first they had passed through lightly 
cutting only the big hemlocks, and 
peeling their thick bark for the tan- 
ning of leather. The long, tapering 
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trunks had been left to rot on the 
ground. The hardwoods they had 
spared. Years later the loggers had 
returned but had felled only the 
choicest hardwoods, pine and hem- 
lock. The beech with the hollow butt 
and the battered, ragged crown had 
been spared while around it prime 
trees had crashed to the ground and 
had left the old beech towering like 
a sentinel over the silent stumps. 

During the first quarter of the 
twentieth century a county road had 
been built near the old beech. A boy 
and a girl had strolled off the road 
arm in arm and had carved their 
initials side by side on the tree’s 
smooth bark beneath the claw marks 
of the black bear. They had often 
picnicked in its cool shade and had 
picked spring wild flowers which they 
had tossed aside when they had 
withered in their hands. 


In the fall of 1914 when the lights 
were going out all over Europe, four 
disgruntled hunters had emptied 
their Krag rifles in senseless fashion 
high into the butt log of the old 
beech. The steel jacketed bullets had 
sunk deep into the hard, tough wood 
that had withstood nearly two cen- 
turies of buffetting. The bark that 
had born the scars of the sharp 
clawed bear, and the initials of the 
boy and girl now carried the mark 












of the bullet—twenty round holes that 
would gradually close over and hide 
the metal that lay buried beneath. 


Forty-five years later a forester with 
a paint gun sized up the old beech. 
He sounded it, and estimated that it 
would yield merchantable lumber if 
the first six feet above stump height 
were long-butted. The diameter and 
the merchantable height were taken 
and recorded in a scale book. Then 
a splotch of yellow paint was squirted 
at breast height and below stump 
height. The tree that had served the 
wildlife of the forest for so long 
would now serve man, but its place 
in the forest would be filled by 
thriftier trees. 

The power saw ate quickly into 
the charred wood of the stump, and 
the great tree crashed to the ground 
like a Goliath felled by a pebble. 
The cutter poked a stick into the 
hollow that had sheltered so many 
bears during their long winter sleep. 
When he struck solid wood, he made 
an exploratory cut above this point 
to make his long-butt. Through two 
hundred annual rings of wood the 
power saw ate until it reached the 
pith. The cutter let his saw idle and 
stooped down to examine the saw 
dust for signs of rot. Two centuries 
of American history lay at his feet in 
that little pile of sawdust. Daniel 
Boone had roamed the dark and 
bloody ground of Kentucky and 
Tennessee; Fort Pitt had risen at the 
forks of the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers, and had then fallen into 
rubble; the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had been signed; there had been 
the terrible winter at Valley Forge; 
then the British had finally sur- 
rendered at Yorktown; a great naval 
battle had been fought on Lake Erie; 
years later the Union had _ been 
threatened from within, and _ there 
had been the battles of Shiloh, Bull 
Run, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, the Wilderness, and then 
a man in blue and a man in grey 
had met at Appomattox—all this had 
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happened on the American Continent 
during the life time of the old beech. 
But the cutter was thinking of other 
things, and in a moment more the 
long-butt was completed and rolled 
aside. He saw no indication on the 
bark that metal had penetrated at 
high speed into the wood. He swiftly 
bucked up the tree into two sixteen- 
foot logs and an eight footer, scaled 
them, and moved on. 


Now all that was left of the old 
beech after the logs were skidded 
and loaded onto a truck was a hole 
in the sky, a hollow stump, and a 
huge top of broken limbs that cov- 
ered a spot as big as a small house. 


The butt log was the first to be 
rolled onto the carriage at the saw- 
mill. The band saw of thin steel 
rotating at a speed of 8,000 feet a 
minute could slice through the hard- 
est wood as easily as though it were 
cheese. The carriage moved toward 
the saw. The first cut removed the 
slab containing the grey bark with 
the initials of the happy couple and 
the claw marks of the bear. Another 
cut, and a wide board went gliding 
on its way to the edger and was fol- 
lowed by two more boards. The band 
saw had bitten in for the fifth cut 
when there was a shattering noise. 
Before it could be brought to a 
grinding halt, the saw had chewed 
through twenty steel jacketed bullets 
concentrated in a three-foot section 
of board. 

The bullets that had been fired 
into the old beech the year that the 
German hosts had invaded Belgium 
caused over four hundred dollars 
worth of damage to the mill forty- 
five years later. Fortunately for the 
mill workers, the hunters had 
emptied their rifles into the tough, 
close grained wood of a sturdy beech. 
Had the tree been a hemlock, pine, 
or a basswood, the softer wood of any 
of these species would have held the 
bullets only loosely. As a result, they 
could have been pulled down against 
the guide causing the band saw to 
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literally rip apart in spirals of steel 
that could have lashed out in all 
directions through the mill like a 
hydra-headed cobra. Any man struck 
by one of these murderous ribbons 
of metal could have been seriously in- 
jured or even killed because nearly 
half a century before men_ had 
thoughtlessly shot into a forest tree. 

The heaviest concentration of bul- 
lets occurs in a tree when it is used 
to support a standard printed target. 
If the marksmanship is of high qual- 
ity, a nearly solid mass of metal will 
be grouped inside the target area. 
Years later, when the tree is harvested 
for lumber, a sawmill operator will 
have to dig deep into his pockets to 
pay the bill for damaged mill equip- 
ment because a live forest tree was 
used for a target. 


A forest tree is the noblest and 
highest form of plant life. It shelters 
and feeds the wildlife of the forest. 
It conserves the precious top soil, 
and it protects our priceless water 
supplies. Its wood is used in thou- 
sand of different ways by man. It is a 
living, growing thing that bullets 
alone cannot kill, but it deserves 
better treatment from hunters than 
to be used as a target. And where 
steel jacketed bullets are used for 
target practice, a sawmill worker may 
be seriously hurt years later in a de- 
layed action that started from a 
hunter’s trigger finger. 
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Our Respectful Rodent 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


ROWN GOLD!” 

Thus did a successful marsh- 
land trapper describe that common 
but much sought-after furbearer—the 
muskrat. 

The broad expanse of southern 
marsh was looked upon by the trap- 
per as his new “claim.” The happy 
step from prospector to discoverer 
had unmistakably been accomplished, 
for all about him were abundant 
signs of furry “nuggets” to be had 
for the taking. 

“Some years have been good, some 
disappointing,” the trapper recalled. 
“But in any case, just as in the min- 
ing of real gold, the worthwhile 
harvesting of ‘rat pelts depends 
mainly on just two things: good for- 
tune and that changeless old standby, 
hard work. You can dawdle and 
earn three to seven hundred dollars 
a season. Or you can work like a 


we 


logging horse, get a lion’s share of 
that blessing called luck, and end up 
with five to eight thousand dollars, 
depending . . .” 

The comparison of muskrat trap- 
ping with mining for gold is perhaps 
a bit far-fetched. But where ’rats are 
really plentiful—as in Louisiana, for 
example—there is at least some trace 
of resemblance in the pursuits. Cer- 
tainly the spark of similarity is 
fanned by the fact that up to twelve 
million ‘rat pelts annually hit the 
market with dollar-impact adding up 
valuewise to the exciting equivalent 
of a nice little mountain of gold 
dust! 

But economic peerage be hanged! 
The muskrat would be worthy of 
much study and some admiration 
even if top price for his pelt never 
exceeded half a dollar. Like most 
creatures of the wild, his private life 
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contains its own special set of ques- 
tion marks. Such as: what does the 
furry fellow eat? Where does he live? 
How about his family affairs? Is he 
really a close relative of the common 
rat? Are his enemies many or few? 
How intelligent is he? What trade 
names have been attached to his 
pelt? ... 

Mr. Muskrat, first of all, enjoys 
variety both in the choice of his food 
and his abode. He'll eat anything 
from a river mussel or a bullhead to 
skunk-cabbage hearts and roasting 
ears. His home may be in a creek 
bank of a self-constructed house built 
of mud, weed stems, and assorted 
swampland debris. As for family 
affairs, he’s so prolific that his up-to- 
five-litters-a-year breeding habits must 
shock some of the extra-prudent, 
strait-laced dwellers of animaldom. 
Certainly there is good reason for 
raised eyebrows and outbreaks of 
gossip when a single female manages 
production of as many as thirty-five 
to forty babies in a year! 

The muskrat could have more ac- 
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curately been named “muskmouse,” 
for his closest known relative is the 
common house mouse, and not the 
rat. In the muskrat’s enemy depart- 
ment, four names stand out most 
threateningly: the fox, mink, great 
horned owl—and man. How intelli- 
gent is Mr. Rat when compared with 
such intellectuals as the fox and the 
mink? The answer, in just two words: 
not very. But fair play dictates addi- 
tion of these facts: he’s tidy, indus- 
trious, moderately sociable, and 
peaceful by nature. Females are said 
to actually “visit” among themselves, 
and males get along together except 
during the breeding season. When 
attacked, the muskrat will show great 
courage—even when battling the 
bloodthirsty mink. But the monotony 
in this sort of encounter has been the 
same for centuries untold—the musk- 
rat seldom wins. 

When we come to the names under 
which the muskrat has masqueraded, 
we find a somewhat striking example 
of man’s enterprising inventiveness 
(or should we say, “permissible decep- 


MOST VALUABLE FURBEARER in the nation is right at home in the water and is lost 
without it. Although prices for muskrat pelts have dropped somewhat in recent years, 


muskrat fur is still the staple of the fur trade, 
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tion?”) For Br’er ’Rat has gone— 
wholly without his permission or ap- 
proval—into milady’s wraps bearing 
such enchanting finished labels as 
Hudson seal, river mink, Russian 
otter, red seal, and a few others. 


Sixty-five years ago a muskrat skin 
was worth little more than a ground- 
mole’s pelt. Gradually, their value 
climbed. Fur buyers learned that the 
muskrat’s pelt had a durability rating 
of roughly half that of the otter’s 
fine skin. After a while, the demand 
for pelts of certain “accepted” fur- 
bearers fell off sharply, with quoted 
prices in some instances plummeting 
to incredibly low levels. The big sur- 
prise among furriers was that the 
muskrat held firm. The time arrived 
when a prime pelt from a two-and-a 
half-pound ‘rat brought more cash 
than the top-grade hide of a red fox 
or a big raccoon. 

In recent years the popularity of 
the muskrat skin in fashion centers 
has not diminished, despite fluctuat- 
ing trends. Muskrat fur is still the 
most talked-about fur in the indus- 
try. The big fur buyers refer to the 
muskrat as “a steady, reliable, popu- 
lar fur... . It has pulled us through 
many a bad year when long-haired 
furs pass out of the market... . 
Actually, the muskrat has been so de- 
pendable that it has become the 
staple of the trade, and sort of a 
barometer for the whole fur busi- 
ness.” (These quotes come from Fur 
Auction News which represents an 
area between New York City’s 23rd 
and 33rd streets. Approximately 90% 
of the country’s raw fur business is 
carried on in this section of the city). 

Louisiana produces from one-third 
to an occasional high of nearly half 
of all ‘rat pelts taken in this country 
each year. But the best quality pelts 
come entirely from colder states— 
Minnesota, Michigan, New York, 
Wisconsin, New England, and our 
newcomer, Alaska. Good quality pelts 
also come from Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, etc. The very finest pelts, of 
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come from Canada. 
colder the climate the better the fur. 
Dark, silky pelts of highest premium 
value come from Ontario and the 
James Bay region. It isn’t too un- 


course, 


common for the largest of these 
superior ‘rat pelts to ring the auction 
bell at five dollars apiece during a 
good buying season. 


While professional trappers pro- 
vide most of the ’rat pelts for those 
sleek four - hundred - dollars - and - up 
coats, there’s another individual who 
figures importantly in the supply de- 
partment of fur-fashion glamour—the 
farm boy. For across the entire coun- 
try no other creature outdoes the ’rat 
in furnishing pocket money for rural 
lads. 


How well I remember my own line 
of eight or nine choice ’rat sets—the 
bleak mornings when no creature had 
stirred along the frozen creeks the 
night before; and then the glorious 
trips that yielded from one to three 
glossy-furred ‘rats. On those liberal 
mornings, even in a chilly February 
downpour, the world somehow looked 
just right to me. But bewilderment 
sometimes outranked the thrills—viz., 
the time a big mink ruined a ’rat pelt 
when he decided to dine on the luck- 
less animal. To add to my chagrin, 
a neighbor boy later became twenty 
dollars richer when he caught what 
I believed to be the same notorious 
mink. 

For many people, particularly in 
the South, muskrats provide tasty 
meat. Adding to the value of the fur, 
the trapper can sell the animal’s car- 
cass to meat dealers or directly to 
restaurant owners for up to forty 
cents. And, believe it or not, in most 
southern cities in tidewater areas 
there’s no dearth of buyers for musk- 
rat meat! Often known as “marsh 
rabbit,” the meat of the respectable 
rodent “is not coarse, and when prop- 
erly handled there is no trace of 
musk in the tender red flesh. It bears 
a flavor not unlike that of the wild 
bunny... 
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For reasons which may either be 
linked with personal prejudice or 
lack of appreciation for true epi- 
curean delights, I don’t quite agree. 
I clearly remember my father bring- 
ing home an especially fat muskrat 
some twenty-five years ago. A Virginia 
schoolmarm was boarding with us at 
the time and she persuaded my father 
to dress out the ‘rat. Mother agreed 
to prepare the meat as the teacher 
directed. She insisted that ’rat on the 
menu was a pleasing arrangement in 
the region where she’d grown up 
along the Rappahannock River. 

My father did manage to eat a 
sizeable piece of the creature. Mother 
rebelled at the first bite, and my 
sister sat staring in utter horror. I 
ate a small sliver of the meat, but 
the whole thing was a grievous affair 
and I was as elated as the school- 
marm when she rejoiced in the fact 
that there’d be more than enough 
left for her lunch the following day. 
I’m convinced that an old-timer in 
Maryland summed up my evaluation 
of the muskrat as food in perfect 





fashion when he explained while eat- 
ing fried crow that “it is awfully 
good for those who like it.” 

In Pennsylvania, ranging from 
plentiful to quite scarce, the muskrat 
may be found in practically every 
county. The water-loving mammal is 
happily at home in old mill ponds, 
beaver dams, lakes, marshes, slow- 
moving streams, and farm ponds. For 
such places are apt to produce the 
foods most enjoyed by Mr. ’Rat— 
sedges, rushes, wild grasses, plantains, 
cattail, bur-reeds, tubers of arrow- 
heads, aquatics such as coontail, and 
many other forms of wetland vegeta- 
tion. If truck or orchard crops are 
convenient, ‘rats will often help 
themselves, but they aren’t wasters. 
Under severe winter conditions the 
animal may waddle abroad and eat 
small quantities of tree bark, but not 
nearly enough to give them a bad 
reputation among foresters or fruit 
growers. 

Muskrats usually mate in late 
February or March, with the young 
arriving 28 to 30 days later. They 


MUSKRAT HOUSE is built of nonwoody marsh plants piled high above the water line, 
with generous room inside and an underwater entrance. It provides warm and dry living 
quarters in winter plus a safe refuge against predators. 










Photo by Lynwood M. Chase 
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Photo by Hal H. Harrison 
TRAPPERS like this Pennsylvanian are the 
start in the long process which finally yields 
glamorous fur coats for the ladies each 
winter. 


grow rapidly and shortly become so 
boisterous that the mother shoos 
them out to fend for themselves. This 
quick weaning system permits the 
female to produce three or four 
litters a year. This isn’t always the 
rule, however, for there are many 
times when a female will raise only 
one litter a year. In this case, the 
young are usually allowed to stay at 
home twice as long as they normally 
do. Conversely, in the South where 
the busy little furbearer enjoys 
greater year-round activity, mating 
may occur in almost any month and 
mamma muskrats go to the maternity 
ward as often as five times a year! 
Average litter: five or six young, but 
as many as an even dozen kits have 
gone into the record books. 


The male ’rat becomes exceedingly 
restless during the breeding seasons 
and may travel over high hills, from 
one creek or lake to another. Moved 
by age-old instinct, he often takes it 
on himself to build a house or dig a 
creekbank den. Sometimes wanderlust 
overwhelms him and he will leave a 
den or a lodge only partly finished 


and move on. Once he completes a 
house and finds a mate he’s usually 
a model papa, but only on a short- 
term contract. In time he will sur- 
render all holdings to the missus and 
pull out in’ search of new adventures 
in romance. Violent fights among 
males during the mating seasons are 
common. 


Outwardly, the muskrat lodge may 
appear to be a haphazard affair, but 
it is surprisingly durable. And the 
inside, lined with grass, shows evi- 
dence of orderly housekeeping. The 
thatched dome is built up of mud 
and coarse vegetation until there is 
plenty of room to hollow out the 
“upper story” living chamber. The 
entrance-exit is always below the 
normal water level, and final touches 
on shaping the living quarters is 
done by way of the underwater 
passageway. Several families of ’rats 
may live in a single lodge, but each 
family has its own entrance-escape 
tunnel. The roof of the structure is 
always provided with adequate venti- 
lation—and please remember this if 
you're ever tempted to use your walk- 
ing stick to poke into a lodge just to 
hear the frightened occupants go 
“ker-plunk” into the water. 


Creekbank dens also have their 
openings under water, with the tun- 
nel angling upward and ending in a 
snug hollowed-out living chamber 
and a separate ventilating shaft of 
the smallest possible dimensions. A 
muddy stream, when no rain has oc- 
curred, often means that Mr. ’Rat 
has his excavating machinery in full- 
time operation and is tediously work- 
ing the dirt down the passageway 
into the creek. In pastured fields, 
always a favorite with ’rats, livestock 
often break through into the dens 
and ruin them. 


Floods may 


drown very young 
muskrats in either type of dwelling, 
and droughts work against the ani- 
mal by exposing the “door” to his 


refuge. Under ice, the ‘rat often 
forages for whatever food he can 
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find. It is said that he automatically 
memorizes breathing stations under 
the ice. Known as “push-ups,” these 
local conveniences consist of nothing 
more than heaps of weed stalks which 
extend above the surface of the water 
and the ice. Small pockets are thus 
formed, into which the ’rat can thrust 
his nose for refreshing gulps of air. 
Some observers claim the muskrat 
fashions these miniature hummocky 
tangles before winter arrives. Others 
say the air stations are natural 
“bumps.” 


For his digging operations the 
muskrat is well equipped with five 
toes on either front foot, four on the 
rear ones. His track is easily identi- 
fied. Although he seldom weighs as 
much as 3% pounds, he is a master 
burrower. Average length is about 
sixteen inches, plus a hairless ten- 
inch tail which, like the beaver’s may 
be slapped on the water to warn 
other ‘rats of approaching danger. 
The animal has a strange built-in 
need for moisture, and even if it 
comes in the form of ice water he 
doesn’t mind at all. Muskrats never 
hibernate, but they may stay close to 
shelter during a particularly bad 
spell of weather. 


Here, briefly, are eight answers to 
questions sometimes asked about busy 
little Ondatra zibethica: 1. He gets 
his name (the animal is also known 
in some places as muskquash) from 
the fact that he carries a pair of 
musk-scent sacs near the base of the 
hind legs. The fluid once was valued 
as an ingredient for certain medicines 
but today it is worth little except for 
limited use in the manufacture of 
animal lures. 

2. Muskrats cannot remain under 
water without air for long periods 
of time. If you have ever watched a 
‘rat submerge and fail to reappear in 
a few minutes, it simply was a case 
of his giving you the slip while he 
surfaced quietly in some secluded 
spot. 


3. The muskrat is so affected by 
polluted streams that he is soon 
killed or driven away by the con- 
taminated waters. 


4. Melanistic ‘rats are rather com- 
mon. These heavily pigmented coal- 
black specimens represent the exact 
opposite of the less plentiful pigment- 
less albino. 


5. It is a very rare thing to find 
rabies among muskrats. They also 
show a surprising freedom from para- 
sites—certainly a tribute to the clean- 
liness of their habits. 


6. Muskrats do not hesitate to 
work, play, feed, or travel by day, 
although they are generally nocturnal 
in their habits. 


7. While the muskrat has a very 
efficient set of teeth and sensitive, 
water-tight ears, he’d never get by a 
rigid physical on eyesight and sense 
of smell. He is by nature a trusting 
soul and does not hesitate to step 
squarely into a trap he can plainly 
see! 

8. It is true that some mammal- 
ogists divide the ’rat tribe into 14 
separate types. Others draw the line 
at nine varieties, but in any case 
they're all very similar—even the 
round-tailed Florida muskrat and the 
water ’rat of the Everglades. 


Finally, the big question: “Will the 
popularity of the muskrat continue 
to make it the most valuable item in 
the fur business for many years to 
come?” 


Veterans in the fur trade con- 


fidently reply with just four words: 
“Yes, we believe so.” 


Oh, yes, how about the opinion of 


the poor, exploited, unconsulted 
muskrat? Well, he’s undoubtedly 
lobbying for a hurry-up plan which 
will bring back enough ultra-exotic, 
super-competitive furs from Mars or 
some other celestial trading-post to 
knock the painful popularity of his 
own pelt for a loop! 





By H. R. Wambold 
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NOTHER year had passed as Pete 

again unpacked his gear in camp. 
Tomorrow deer season opened, and 
Pete was sure this was his year to 
get his first buck. 

Before dawn the next morning a 
file of six men silently climbed the 
ridge, dropping off one by one at 
their favorite stands. Pete chose the 
far piont of the ridge, settling down 
on stand about thirty minutes before 
opening time. Another hunter cut- 
ting in below, settled on a watch 
about ninety yards away, and directly 
in line of Pete’s fire. The season 
opened with two shots back on the 
ridge, and he saw the deer coming 
out the side. 


Spotting the buck he raised his 
rifle, but over the sights the red of 
the hunter below came into the 
field of view. Unable to shoot Pete 
watched, as the hunter below missed. 
The buck bounced off into the hem- 
locks. 

Disgusted he decided to move, but 
couldn’t see any point in going back 
to tell his companions of his decision. 
He figured being back at noon, and 
didn’t want to chance spooking any 
deer that might still be on the ridge. 

So without letting anyone know he 
worked his way down the point. 
Working up the hollow and up the 
next ridge, he entered strange new 
country. Having never hunted this 
flat before, he found several fresh 
deer prints, and no sign of hunters 
having passed through. Finding a 
rock ledge overlooking a nice bench, 
he settled into a comfortable seat 
watching the area below him. After 
an hour of patient watching he spied 
a single deer coming along the bench 
below. Then he saw the rack. As he 
raised his rifle the buck stopped. Test- 
ing the wind, he turned nose high. 

A large beech hid most of the buck 
—Just one step forward and he would 
have the opening to place a good 
shot. He stepped, carefully, rifle 
ready, and then he was falling! Arms 
flailing thin air—stones clattering 


down over him—as his rifle bounced 
down over the side. A flash of pain— 
then darkness! 


Waking later he found himself 
lying on his left side facing the bench 
below, a distance of about twenty 
feet. He was unable to pull his left 
arm out from under his body, where 
it was pinned under his chest. His 
right arm was free, and he found he 
could move it about in normal 
fashion. But his legs and waist seemed 
dead and without feeling. When he 
tried to speak he found that he 
couldn’t utter a sound other than a 
whisper! 

After several minutes of bewilder- 
ment and hysteria he decided he 
must have broken his back or neck 
in the fall. Afraid to lift or move his 
head for fear of further injury, he 
lay there as the forceful silence of the 
woods pressed upon him. 

Then he realized what a fix he ac- 
tually was in. No one from his camp 
knew where he was. With his watch 
on his left arm pinned beneath him, 
he had no idea of the time of day, 
and could not call for help! His com- 
panions would assume him lost after 
dark, but would not know where to 
hunt for him. He was unable to build 
a fire for a beacon! 

As panic and hysteria again gripped 
him, he visualized the headlines in 
the papers— “Search party combs 
woods for lost hunter.” Then finally 
the macabre headlines—“Search party 
finds frozen body of lost hunter.” 


A flash of color on the ledge above! 
About eighty yards away he saw a 
hunter settle down on watch. The 
attempts to call were futile; his rifle 
was nowhere in sight; there was no 
way to attract the attention of this 
hunter! 


Sobbing with frustration he prayed. 
The crash of two shots brought him 
back to reality. Searching with strain- 
ing eyes, he found that the hunter 
was gone. Then he spied movement 
below as some deer ran past, then the 
hunter following in their tracks, 
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checking for a blood sign of a hit. 
Grasping his cap he waited till the 
hunter was almost below, and threw 
it in a flat sailing cast towards the 
man. Seeing the motion the hunter 
spotted the cap, and looking around 
finally spotted the waving arm in the 


rocks. 


It was after dark till they got Pete 
off that mountain, and the leaves 
were again on the trees by the time 
Pete shed the cast of a broken neck. 

The day he left the hospital he 
realized what a lucky guy he was, for 
he could have been laying on that 
ledge, a frozen corpse! Resolving that 
never again would he venture any- 
where alone in the woods without 
someone knowing about it, he headed 
for home. 

It is a proven fact that most acci- 
dents that happen while hunting are 
due to carelessness on the part of the 
individval or individuals. Most of us, 
when we hear the term “hunting acci- 
dent,” immediately think of some- 
one having been shot accidentally. 
Actually the percentage of shooting 
accidents is far less than that of per- 
sonal injuries suffered annually by 
hunters. The above story though fic- 
tional, was written with the admon- 
ishment to all who are guilty of hav- 
ing hunted as Pete did at one time 


or other. Remember it, and always 
leave your buddy. or someone know 
where you are going, when the urge 
to explore new country gets the best 
of you. 

Too many hunters enter the forests 
of Pennsylvania every year without 
the necessary respect for the big 
woods. Falls of all sorts can be experi- 
enced, if the hunter is not aware of 
the conditions that cause them to 
occur. The results can be minor in 
personal injury, but can also be very 
serious. 

Travel side-hills with extreme cau- 
tion, watch your footing and keep 
your hands free to use any available 
brush or tree to stop sliding. A car- 
rying sling for your rifle is invaluable 
for this purpose. This enables you to 
have both hands free for this check- 
ing of your slide. 

Travel slowly, watch your footing, 
place your foot down firmly. Shift 
your weight smoothly from one foot 
to the other, and above all, stop when 
looking around, so your attention can 
be concentrated on one thing at a 
time. When you start moving again, 
keep your thoughts on your footing, 
and be prepared at all times for that 
slip or that small stone to turn under 
the leaves. Do not walk to the very 
edge of a ledge, no matter how solid 
it may look. Too many dangers are 
hidden under the leaves or brush, or 
under the snow. Large and solid look- 
ing rocks can shift under very little 
weight, and cause falls of dangerous 
results. 


Travel in terrain suitable to your 
age and physical condition. Don’t try 
climbing up the steep side of a ridge 
in one continuous scramble. Stop and 
rest, get your breath and take it in 
stages. Pause just before you put your 
head over the top. If you should find 
a shot awaiting you when you look 
over the top, that pause may mean 
the steadiness you will need to make 
a good hit. But of most importance is 
that the stops on the way up can 
avoid a heart attack! No one can as- 
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sure himself of possessing a heart im- 
mune to this possibility due to the 
strenuous exertion of climbing the 
side of a mountain, regardless of age 
or his physical condition! 

Choose your footwear with care. 
Make sure your shoes fit properly— 
not too tight, but with the proper 
support for your ankles. Wear woolen 
socks, but avoid putting too many 
pairs on your feet so that your shoes 
fit too tightly; this will stop circula- 
tion. Loose shoes cause blisters from 
rubbing, and can become very pain- 
ful, and in some cases become in- 
fected from the dye in your stockings. 

Use a shoe with the type of sole 
which insures footing suitable for 
travel on rocks, loose dry leaves, or 
snow. Avoid smooth leather soles; 
they are no good for any type terrain, 
and become extremely slippery in dry 
forest conditions. Ripple soles, crepe 
rubber treads, or cleat rubber treads 
seem to be the best type to use. 


If you intend to hunt strange coun- 
try invest in a topographic map, and 
get some idea of the terrain and sur- 
rounding area in which you intend to 
go into. Avoid the embarrassment of 
being lost, buy a compass and learn 
to use it. It can prove to be your 
very best friend at the proper time. 
Always carry plenty of matches and a 
few chocolate bars. The comfort of a 
fire and a bar of candy to munch on 
are a great help to your morale, 
should you have to spend the night 
in the woods. If you should have to 
spend the night in the forest, do not 
roam around in the dark; that is 
utter foolishness! Instead spend the 
last hour of daylight gathering a sup- 
ply of firewood, so you can keep your 
fire going. Remember that fire can be 
seen for miles, to say nothing of the 
comfort you will get from it on a cold 
night. Do this, and wait for daylight 
to resume finding your way out! Car- 
rying a small flare type fire starter in 
your pocket at all times will insure 
your getting a fire started regardless 
of how wet it may be. 


If you hunt with the bow do not 
carry an arrow nocked while moving 
around. Nor is it wise to carry extra 
arrows in your other hand. A slip or 
fall can mean self inflicted wounds, 
not necessarily from the hunting 
head, but from the nock as well, or 
from a broken jagged end of a shaft. 


When a group of hunters are work- 
ing up a side hill, it is safe practice 
not to have a shell in the chamber of 
your rifle. A slip or fall can discharge 
a shot, and it requires very little time 
to jack a shell into the chamber, 
should the chance of a shot present 
itself. 


Use a little common sense, and 
proceed with caution bearing in mind 
the safety of others and yourself at 
all times. This will result in many 
years of enjoyable hunting without 
the inconvenience of personal injury 
to yourself or your companions. Bear 
in mind that the forest is not man’s 
natural habitat; he is not endowed 
with the natural instincts and ability 
to roam this terrain. He must adapt 
himself to conditions that prevail, 
and make use of the proper judge- 
ment and apparel to travel safely and 
comfortably. Together with good 
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hunting manners, consideration for 
others, and the common courtesy due 
all fellowmen, this indeed can be the 
“sport of kings” enjoyed by all, with 
only a pleasant memory to remind 
one of days gone past in this greatest 
of all privileges we engage in. 


Footnote 


It has been my personal experience 
to visit a camp where several of the 
members are avid “still” or “pot” 
hunters, and prefer to go out on their 
own at times. But at the same time, 
through an actual experience in their 
camp, they have learned to realize 
the many odd accidents that can hap- 
pen when out alone. Here is their 
solution to the problem: 

A rough map of the area around 
the camp was drawn up by a few of 
the more artistic members, with the 
aid of a “top” map of the local quad- 
rangle. This map shows all the ridges, 
benches, flats, swamps, creeks, and 
roads found in their hunting terri- 
tory. Plus the many points, crossings, 
etc. which have acquired pet names 
through the years, and which all 
members of the camp are familiar 
with (such as “Randall Clearing,” or 
the “Sawdust pile trail,” and the 
“Eight point drive,” plus many 
others). They have this map mounted 
on a sheet of plywood, and covered 
with a sheet of clear celluloid. It 


hangs on the wall at a prominent 
spot near the door, and next to it is 
a china type marking pencil on a 
string. 

When anyone gets the urge to try 
some section on his own, either to 
still hunt, or to sit and sweat some 
run, he leaves the rest of the camp 
know just where he will be as fol- 
lows: Taking the pencil, he draws a 
line showing the route he will be 
taking, and the area he will be in. 
A straight line denotes getting to a 
spot to sit, and a zig-zag line denotes 
a still hunt tour. Then the hunter 
puts his initials inside a small circle 
at the end of his route line. This way 
the rest of the camp know at all times 
the general area of any of the men 
who are not with the gang for that 
particular day’s hunt. 

When the hunter returns to camp 
at the end of the day’s hunt, he erases 
his markings with a damp cloth. Thus 
the map is ready for the next man’s 
tour! This map has helped many of 
the men get their deer out in much 
less time due to the rest of the gang 
when coming in having found that 
such hunter is not yet in camp. Send- 
ing several of the men over the route 
to check, and finding the lucky hunt- 
er puffing and sweating, dragging in 
his buck. 

This sensible thinking some day 
may also save someone’s life! 





BOUNTY PAYMENTS TEMPORARILY DISCONTINUED 


Pennsylvanians are reminded: The Game Commission will not pay bounty 
on red foxes or gray foxes or great-horned owls killed during the period 
October 31 to December 31, inclusive, this year. 

This information is repeated in the hope that hunters and others will save 
themselves the trouble and expense of sending fox skins or the bodies of 
great-horned owls killed between the date the small game season opens and 
January 1, 1960 to the Harrisburg office of the Commission. 

Rewards of $4 for each red or gray fox and $5 for each great-horned owl, 
killed in a wild state in the Commonwealth prior to October 31, 1959 and 
after January 1, 1960 and presented in the manner prescribed by law will 


be paid. 
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By Dale E. Sheffer 


Game Biologist 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


ITHIN recent years the snow- 

shoe hare in Pennsylvania has 
undergone a drastic reduction in 
numbers and many areas that were 
once productive are now either de- 
void of “white rabbits” or support 
only token populations. The threat- 
ened loss of this popular game ani- 
mal prompted the Game Commis- 
sion, through its Division of Re- 
search, to embark on a study of the 
Situation several years ago. 

As part of the investigation, res- 
toration attempts have been made 
by introducing stock from New 
Brunswick, Canada. Hare releases 
have been largely confined to those 
areas no longer supporting these 
animals. 


The current program was inaug- 
urated in 1956 when 137 hares were 
purchased and released at five sites 
containing no resident snowshoe 
populations. The following year, 
500 were liberated at 11 locations, 
some of which supported a few na- 
tive hares. A mass release of 122 
snowshoes was made at one site in 
1958, and in 1959, 500 were liber- 
ated at 13 locations known to have 
supported hares within the past 10 
to 15 years 

Thus far, the results have been 
somewhat encouraging. It is too 
early, however, to draw definite con- 
clusions. Of the 17 releases made 
prior to 1959, a degree of success 
has been observed at 10 sites. Com- 
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plete failure was noted at five liber- 
ation areas and two remain to be 
investigated. Insufficient time has 
elapsed for a conclusive evaluation 
of the 13 sites used in the 1959 
liberations. Additional experimental 
releases are scheduled for 1960 and 
1961. 


The information gathered to date 
strongly suggests that the lack of 
suitable habitat is one of the prin- 
cipal causes leading to the decline 
in snowshoe numbers. This loss of 
food and cover is due to the natural 
maturation of our forests and the 
excessive browsing by a large deer 
herd. In combination, these factors 
have rendered large portions of the 
former snowshoe hare range unten- 
able and has driven the hares into 
small pockets of remaining habitat. 
These isolated and often marginal 
units, in turn, render the snowshoes 
to hunting and other 


vulnerable 
pressures. 


All of the releases exhibiting a 


degree of success were made in areas 
which have undergone recent habitat 
improvement. The improved habitat, 
in turn, is the result of forest cut- 
ting and the control of the deer 
herd through antlerless seasons. 
Further investigation includes pe- 
riodic checks on release sites to de- 
termine survival and growth of hare 
populations; selection of additional 
sites showing a potential for snow- 
shoe liberations; and experimental 
cover or habitat manipulation. The 
latter phase, which entails experi- 
mental cuttings and possibly plant- 
ings, includes: 
a. Habitat manipulation prior to 
hare release 
b. Habitat manipulation in areas 
now supporting hares 
c. Release of hares with no covert 
management 
d. No habitat manipulation and 
no release (control area upon 
which to compare results ob- 
tained in phases a, b, and c). 


While this three-phase investiga- 
tion will provide the Game Commis- 
sion with much needed information, 
the ultimate success in re-establishing 
this game animal over portions of its 
former range will depend to a large 
degree on the cooperation received 
from the snowshoe hunter. The snow- 
shoe does not have the reproductive 
potential of our cottontail rabbit, 
thus the hare needs additional time 
to establish itself in appreciable 
numbers. 


If you, Mr. Sportsman, refrain from 
hunting in areas where you know the 
Game Commission has recently re- 
leased hares, the chances of perpetu- 
ating and improving your sport will 
be greatly increased! 


LIVE-TRAPPED SNOWSHOES from New 
Brunswick, Canada have been released on 
17 areas within the past few years, Results 
have been encouraging although no definite 
conclusions have been possible in the short 
period of research and study. 
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ll Never Miss 


By Fred G. Royer 


SUPPOSE our deer camp is no 

different than thousands of others 
throughout the state, at least not any 
different in respect to the wall full of 
shirt tails, or the opposite wall bear- 
ing congratulations to _ successful 
“deer slayers.” And I imagine the 
memories cherished by both these 
walls are no more hallowed, nor 
talked about more, unless they are 
both remembered as being part of 
the expected deer camp life. Then 
too, I imagine it is inevitable, that 
like other camps, our reserved wall 
for shirt tails has grown larger in 
size and memory than that of the 
opposite wall of congratulatory tags 
to those who have used the deer rack 
placed between the pines in front of 
camp. Perhaps 11 years of hunting 
experience has cut down the con- 
sistency of shirt tail “hangings,” but 
nevertheless, the “hangings” take 
place annually. 

There are, however, a few mem- 
bers of camp who have—let’s say— 
taken the pledge that they will never 
miss again. I am one of those. “I’ll 
never miss again.” You say this is a 
pretty strong statement for a young 
whipper-snap to make after actually 
only hunting deer for 9 years. Well 
perhaps, but before you judge, let 
me relate some of my experiences to 
you so that you may better under- 
stand this boastful pledge. 


My first experience, at the age of 
19, unfolded in Potter County, in a 
newly formed deer camp. Being the 
youngest of the members, and over- 
flowing. with enthusiasm, Sunday 
night before opening day found me 
subject to many, undoubtedly price- 
less bits of advice on the art of deer 
hunting. Therefore, on Monday 
morning I was completely equipped 
with advice as well as the best oiled 
and polished sixteen gauge shotgun, 
loaded with rifled slugs, and a com- 
plete lack of knowledge of deer. But 
as is always the case, lady luck looked 
at me, smiled, turned the smile to 
a leer, and then played a very dirty 
trick on a _ perfectly unsuspecting 
novice, which in turn gave me one 
of my fondest memories of a truly 
great sport. 

My partner, John Helter, being a 
real sport had decided to take me 
under his wing. To show you what 
kind of a sport he really is, he also 
had decided to attempt to kill his 
buck armed only with a 45 revolver. 
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The fact that John was going to 
be harnessed to an enthusiastic be- 
ginner, plus the amazing thought that 
he would carry only a 45 revolver 
on opening day, left some of the 
members wondering if rolling him 
out of the sack at 4:30 A.M. had 
hampered his thinking capacity. 

We had decided to work the ridge 
south of camp, on the east side. It 
was a perfect day in my book. Fresh 
snow was falling and my first few 
minutes on the ridge allowed me my 
first look at the speed and cunning 
of several doe as they cut down the 
side of the ridge. And before long, 
my partner fulfilled his desire to 
attempt to kill a buck with a 45. 
He did just that! An 8 point buck 
broke across a trail at 20 yards, di- 
rectly in front of him, and he at- 
tempted to kill it with the revolver. 
Later, as the deer broke over the 
top of the ridge, a neighboring camp 
rifleman killed his badly frightened 
buck. As I ribbed John about his 
miss, I must admit that I secretly 
wished that I also could get a chance 
like that. Boy, did I get the chance! 

No more than half an hour later, 
I moved ahead of John on the flat 
above him, and after moving front 
about 250 yards, I stopped for a 
breather before moving up the ridge. 
There I made my first mistake. I 
stopped without any cover in front 
or in back, and to add a little to 
that, my position was very uncom- 
fortable. But before I could realize 
that I was not prepared, a glimpse 
of brown off to my right froze my 
position. Then the excitement took 
its hold; I eased the shotgun to a 
firing position, but I forgot that I 
was standing, and I didn’t realize 
that deer could move just as slow 
as they could fast. A doe appeared. 
The advice from the night before 
came to me. Buck usually follow doe. 
Then another doe; more remem- 
bered advice said, many times if you 
see more than one doe, especially on 
opening day, watch out because your 
chances of having a buck with them 


are pretty good. The shotgun was 
getting heavy, but I couldn’t move. 
Then out stepped a buck. The 
biggest racked deer that I’ve seen 
to this date, I counted 12 points. 
They were moving toward me. I 
figured they would pass about 40 
yards directly in front. Then came 
another legal buck, this time I saw 
6 points. The shotgun was now a 
piece of lead. My nerves were raw. I 
knew I could not help but get one 
of the two, no matter what hap- 
pened, and 12 or 6 pointers weren't 
to be sneezed at. Then out stepped 
a third just a 4 pointer. My first 
thought then was that nobody would 
believe me when I got back to camp, 
dragging the big one, that there were 
two more with him. And on they 
came, as another fevered minute 
eased by. The doe were in front of 
me, my arms ached into my back. 
The buck didn’t know I was there. 
I made my decision, the 12 pointer. 
As soon as he steps between the two 
big trees directly in front, that’s 
when I'll shoot. Just as his head went 
behind the first tree, the doe stopped. 
They seemed nervous. I was frantic! 
The big buck showed only a hind 
quarter. The other two buck were 
in the open watching the doe. 
Seconds added another minute, and 
the shotgun added another pound to 
the dead weight dragging at my 
arms. Again I made my decision. I 
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would wait until the big boy stepped 
out, rather than shoot one of the 
smaller racked buck. Then he 
stepped! His first step carried him 
half way down the ridge. The other 
buck in hot pursuit, had completely 
wrecked my plans at a standing shot. 
Then I forgot all the advice handed 
down to me on Sunday night. And 
I began to frantically open fire as if 
I were shooting pheasants back in 
Lancaster County. Several shots later, 
and two ejected unfired shells later, 
my three buck were out of view. 
Enthusiasm, tension, and disgust, had 
built to an overwhelming point, so 
1 relieved my disappointment by 
sending my foot at a sappling, which 
did no more than give me a sore 
foot for the next few days. My part- 
ner, fortunately had gotten a look 
at all three buck so at least my story 
was believed back at camp that 
night, as they hung three shirt tails 
on the wall. 


My next experience found me 


more fortunate. A buck which had 
broken out of our drive headed my 
way after being missed by another 
of our party. This time the action 
reversed my first experience. I picked 
my opening and just before he came 
through, he stopped. But he was 
completely hidden. I knew how to 
expect him coming out, at full tilt 
headed up the ridge. He did, but 
this time I was ready and I had my 
first buck, a six pointer. 

The following year found me over 
anxious as I took a distant shot and 
missed, at a buck that would have 
passed in front of me within easy 
range. 


Other camp experiences were also 
adding to my knowledge of deer 
hunting. Like the year Art Bowman 
taught me a never to be forgotten 
lesson. This lesson started when Art 
had a buck break into our drive 
from behind the drive. His trusted 
rifle and experience had picked an 
open spot, and a good shot. But 
when Art walked over, the buck was 


not there. When the drive came out, 
no one else had seen the deer. Art 
was sure of his shot, so we went 
back over the area, but no buck or 
sign of him. Arts’ persistence took 
us back again, and the boys were 
beginning to wonder. After gather- 
ing on the road to re-organize, Art 
still insisted that he had hit the 
buck. And finally, a last search was 
made. Sure enough they found the 
deer stone dead, and Art got a spot 
on the congratulation wall rather 
than the shirt tail reservation. 


Now let me couple this with one 
more experience that occurred after 
killing my third buck. It took place 
on the same ridge as my first ex- 
perience, on opening day of ’57. I 
had placed myself on the point this 
time. My buddy Walt Bard being 
several hundred yards behind and 
on top of the same ridge. On several 
occasions Walt had literally had from 
one to three buck walk over him 
at the same spot during off season 
visits to camp, so our choice was 
naturally in that area. 

About nine a heavy snow squall 
developed, and within minutes I 
caught a quick motion to my right. 
It was a’ doe moving fast, not on a 
run, but determined to get around 
the point without wasting much time 
to a destination that she alone had 
decided upon. Then another doe, 
and quickly following came one, 
then another buck. They were mov- 
ing fast and the point was narrow. 
My time was limited. A quick look 
at racks through the snow told me 
that they were about equal. I decided 
on the first one as he reached an 
opening directly in front. If I missed 
I could still get a crack at the second. 
He reached the spot before I was 
set, so I quickly swung to my last 
open spot. He came into it, I 
squeezed, and he was out of view. I 
swung on number two. He had froze 
at the sound of the shot, and was 
standing directly in front in an 
opening. I leveled on him. Then I 
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hesitated. My first shot should have 
been good. I could not see if he fell, 
he merely went out of view. But I 
believed I had hit, and with con- 
fidence I eased the rifle down, and 
left the second buck standing in 
front of me. For a second I was 
again undecided and the second buck 
stood perfectly still. Did I get the 
first one, or did I miss? No, I was 
sure of my shot. I waited a few more 
seconds, and the second bounded 
away. I lit a cigarette, lined up the 
spot where I had shot, and com- 
pletely assured. walked down to 
claim my fourth buck. I reached the 
spot but my deer wasn’t there. I re- 
lined my direction of fire, but no I 
was at the right place. I frantically 
made a circle around the area. No 
buck, no blood, just four distinct sets 
of tracks leading into and away from 
my spot. I immediately began to 
trail, but after 5 minutes I had con- 
vinced myself that I had just accom- 
plished the biggest goof of my deer 
hunting. I figured to be the laugh- 
ing stock of camp as I would tell 
how I had missed the first one, than 
left the second stand in front of me, 
only to walk away without being shot 








at. I moved back up to the point, 
and resumed my watch, completely 
dejected, and without any further 
hope of seeing another legal deer. 
But about 10 minutes of reliving the 
action, conyinced me that I could 
not have missed that buck. My 
curiosity was beginning to get the 
best of me. Then I remembered Art. 
Art said he didn’t miss, and when he 
stuck to it, he found out that he was 
right. I moved back to the spot 
where the deer had passed, and began 
to retrail. After about 200 yards of 
where I had first stopped trailing, I 
sensed something strange in_ the 
jumbled sets of tracks. I wasn’t sure 
what it was. The prints just didn’t 
seem quite right. A slight excitement 
bit at my dejected feeling. An up- 
turned leaf from under several inches 
of snow convinced me that something 
was wrong with one of those deer. 
Then I came to the point where three 
sets of tracks continued out along the 
flat, but the fourth turned abruptly 
downhill toward the run in our hol- 
low. The dejected feeling was re- 
placed by an overwhelming urge to 
shout for joy. I almost ran down the 
tracks, for almost an hour had passed 
since the action had occurred. The 
snow had almost covered the first 
bed, but the reddish tint beneath the 
new snow assured me that I had not 
missed. Within the next 100 yards 
two more beds proved that my buck 
had lost a lot of blood. Then I 
reached the top of the next bench, 
and scanned the area ahead and 
there he lay. His rack was nice but 
showed only four points. But the 
sight of that four pointer was one 
of my biggest thrills, for I had found 
my buck, one I would have wasted. 

The bullet had entered a little 
high, and behind the fatal area and 
had not touched a bone. It had never 
fully expanded, but had ruptured 
him badly. Not a drop of blood, nor 
a single hair had been shed when 
he was hit, and not until he had 
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filled internally with blood, was there 
a sure sign that he was hit. 

So you see “I’ll never miss again.” 
Well, at least not until I have 
checked, rechecked, and trailed my 
deer until one of us becomes con- 
vinced that the other is a better and 
stronger walker. And if it turns out 
to be the buck, well, then I will at 
least know that he is alive and un- 
scratched, and perhaps I'll get a 
crack at him again tomorrow, or next 
year. 

But until I have thoroughly con- 
vinced myself that the buck I shot at 
was a PURE miss, I'll trail him with 
but one thought, “ILL NEVER 
MISS.” 





YOU SHOULD BE PREPARED TO GET LOST 


Don’t be fooled, anyone can become lost in the brush. This may easily 
happen in a snowstorm or fog. There is also the possibility of an injury 
which could prevent a person’s return until assistance arrives. 


Here are a few precautions taken by experienced.outdoorsmen, particularly 
if in strange territory, just in case: Before leaving home for a hunt tell some- 
one where you will be. If staying at a camp or rooming house leave word 
before starting out. Obtain information on the way the mountains lie and 
on the streams and landmarks in the hunt area. Carry matches in a moisture- 
proof container, or a well-filled lighter, and a strong knife. Some extra food, 
or candy, may prove valuable if saved for an emergency. For the person who 
knows how to use a compass, this can be a valuable piece of equipment. 

Each year a few hunters become confused, fatigued or hurt in the back 
country of Pennsylvania. Some are compelled to spend the night, or some 
of the dark hours in the brush. If the one who is lost remains calm he has 
little to fear. There are no wild animals to hurt him, and while some of the 
back-stretch areas in Pennsylvania are vast, he will undoubtedly be located 
within a few hours—by morning at least. The best plan, if lost late in the 
day, is to gather a supply of dry wood, build a fire and rest. Be sure such fire 
does not get out of control. At night the blaze will draw the attention of 
the search party, particularly if built in the open or at a high point. Also, 
three shots fired in close succession, mean distress. They can guide help to you. 


_ Above all, keep calm. Assistance will arrive in due time. The worst suffer- 
ing most lost persons in Pennsylvania endure is mental anxiety until found. 
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The One-Man Drive 


By Bill 


RIVING deer is an accepted 

hunting pattern in most sections 
of the east, particularly in the heavily- 
wooded portion of western Pennsy]l- 
vania where I hunt with other mem- 
bers of our camp. Usually, the well- 
planned drive employs the services of 
a band of drivers—five to a dozen. 
Sometimes the members of several 
camps join forces to make a drive 
more effective. 


However, large groups aren’t al- 
ways available. Then, a one-man 
drive often provides the answer to 
hunting success. One man—if he’s 
patient; has some deer savvy; and will 
take the time to study his drive in 
advance as well as to profit from 
yesterday’s mistakes—CAN do it. I re- 
member such a time. 

Mose paused in his restless pacing 
of the floor to look impatiently out 
the camp window. 

“When it stops raining,” he sug- 
gested, “Let’s drive the camp hill. 
Bound to be deer under all those 
hemlocks.” 

Ed Heberle, sprawled on the daven- 
port after a mountainous breakfast 
of pancakes and eggs, opened one eye 
long enough to scorch Mose with a 
scornful glance, then closed it again 
in classic, wordless comment. Lester 
Bolkey removed his nose from be- 
tween the pages of a magazine and 
instructed Mose to go back to bed. 
Carl Ehret grunted in a manner that 
sounded like he wasn’t having any, 
so I joined the rest of the crew and 
informed Mose that the heat from 
the potbelly stove in the corner was 
going to feel mighty good the rest of 
the day. 

Not that we are a lazy crew. But 
deer season had come in four day’s 
earlier and after three days of slog- 
ging through abnormally heavy snows 


Walsh 


without a shot, tired muscles found 
the forced inaction attractive. The 
rain was putting the snow in its place 
and the season held eight more hunt- 
ing days. No one was pressed for 
time. 

The rain that had begun before 
dawn seemed to be lessening, though, 


..and Mose (Gus Mosher) was im- 


patient to be out. He was probably 
as tired as the rest of us, but he’s a 
bundle of energy who finds it hard 
to sit still. He tried another tack: 

“Why, you lazy, no-good, city-bred, 
necktie hunters,” he harangued. “I'll 
drive the hill myself if you'll just get 
up enough ambition to walk down 
that nice level logging trail to stand 
on watch.” 

“That would be a waste of time,” 
Carl told him. “One man can’t drive 
a hill that big. The deer will get 
around you.” 

“I can do it,” Mose declared. “If 
I've learned anything in 45 years of 
hunting, it’s how to move deer where 
I want ’em to go.” Knowing this to 
be only half-truth, he added, “Espe- 
cially when I know where THEY 
want to go.” 

The old boy might have something, 
I said to myself, and if he’s willing 
to play hound dog I'll humor him 
and go along—and there’s always the 
outside chance that he might push a 
buck through. On the fourth day of 
the season, the woods are emptied of 
most of the non-camp hunters who 
drive out from the cities the first few 
days. The few who might have 
planned to hunt this day were prob- 
ably discouraged by the rains. Find- 
ing hunters where you least expect 
them will often ruin a drive. 

So I agreed to stand on watch at 
the crossing known as the Lilac Bush 
—where our boys have _ harvested 
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many a deer in the years of hunting 
our camp valley. It was only a fifteen- 
minute walk from camp. 

Carl decided he’d go along to 
cover a kind of “spill-over” crossing 
several hundred yards beyond the 
Lilac Bush—“If the rain stops,” he 
added. 


At about noon the rain did stop. 
Skies remained leaden and threaten- 
ing but we started off in high hopes 
—Mose up the hill to the draw into 
which he would cut when he opened 
his drive, and Carl and I down the 
road to the opening mouth of the 
draw and our stands. We were reason- 
ably certain that the hemlock stand 
that covered the three-quarters of a 
mile of the draw held some deer. 
Only question marks lay around 
whether Mose could put them to us 
and whether one would have a rack. 


We had twenty minutes before 
Mose said he’d start his push—fifteen 
to get to the stands and five to let 
things “settle” down around us. Both 
stands were in the open, between two 
wooded sections and shooting would 
be fairly easy if deer came. 


Unknown to us, Mose had spooked 
a band of deer long before he’d ex- 
pected to see any—long before he ap- 
proached the draw of the drive. They 
headed into the draw, however, and 
believing they would not go too far 
if he held back, he stopped in his 
tracks to await the pre-arranged time 
to start the drive—principally to allow 
Carl and I to get to our posts. 

Unknown to Mose—as if to prove 
the adage about the well-laid plans 
of mice and men—the deer decided 
to move straight on through without 
further pushing, crossing at the “spill- 
over” stand where Carl was scheduled 
to be. 

Carl and I spotted them as they 
broke from the mouth of the draw 
to our left. We spurred ourselves into 
a difficult run (the rains had melted 
the snow and had left patches of 
slippery mush and half-ice) in order 
to cut the distance between us and 


the deer, on the off chance of getting 
a shot before they disappeared into 
the woods at our right. This meant 
they would be in the open for about 
150 yards altogether. When we first 
saw them they were at least 300 yards 
away. ? 

We narrowed this to about 200, 
crouching low as we ran. Fortunately 
for us, the deer had to jump an old 
barbed wire fence of some height in 
order to cross the trail and reach the 
woods beyond. Before attempting the 
jump, the old doe in the lead stopped 
for a look around. At this moment, 
I sank to one knee, put the 8-power 
scope on the band, and spotted a set 
of horns on the third deer in line. It 
was now or never as they stood there 
in single file. I’m zeroed in at 190 
yards with 180-grains so I took the 
chance and did as fair a job of 
squeezing off as a fellow can do after 
running a hundred yards in heavy 
deer hunting clothing over slush ice 
and muddy snow. The deer, reacting 
in a way we had not anticipated, 
turned in their tracks and re-entered 
the draw from which they'd emerged 
a moment or two before. 


It was not necessary for Carl and 
I to have a conference on what to 
do. If we had been sure I’d missed, 
the logical thing would have been to 
remain rooted in our tracks and wait 
for Mose’s drive (he’d just now begun 
to hoot and holler) to put the deer 
back out to us—possibly even closer 
this time. We were certain the deer 
had not seen us because of the nature 
of the cover at the side of the old 
logging road from which I'd shot. 


But it is a rigidly enforced camp 
rule that when a man shoots at a 
deer which continues to run, imme- 
diate inspection must be made to 
determine whether or not the animal 
was hit. Many vitally-hit deer fail to 
give indication of any kind—but 
you'll find them dead or dying if you 
ferret out the evidence of a hit and 
take up the trail. 


Dutifully, we inspected the area for 
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signs of blood or hair. We found 
none. We tracked the animals back 
to the edge of the woods and saw no 
sign of weakness in any set of tracks. 
Carl looked questioningly at me, as 
if to say, “What do we do now?” 


“Well,” I whispered, “Mose is still 
in there. Let’s just take up the stands 
we originally planned on in order 
that he won’t think we let him down 
when he comes out. Besides, he might 
put them out again. Stranger things 
have happened.” 

We got in position. Mose’s voice 
drew nearer. It was a wonderful ex- 
perience to hear how that one man 
could set up such a ruckus and com- 
motion in the woods. In my mind’s 
eye I could see his tall form hulking 
through the trees, employing every 
trick he knows to make his approach 
resemble that of a platoon. 

“Ay-oooop!” he calls, cupping his 
hands at his mouth and sending the 
shout dead ahead. 

“Ay-ay-ay-oooop!” he sings out a 
moment later, turning his head to 
the left, laying a hand at the right 
side of his mouth, and shooting the 
sound off to his left. 

Stooping to pick up a dead limb, 
he cracks it against a tree and breaks 
it in half. He heaves the section in 


his hand far down the slope of the 
hill to his right. Then he turns his 
back to the direction of his drive and 
let’s go another war whoop. Emitting 
a series of high-pitched “Whoop- 
whoop - whoop - whoop - whoops,” he 
slowly turns to his left until he is 
again facing the direction of his 
drive. With this maneuver he has 
sent a series of sounds far out to the 
right of his route, bouncing them 
off the trees and the big rocks. By 
changing tone and pitch, he has 
sounded like at least a half-dozen 
eager drivers. I began to catch on 
to this one-man driving business. 


A grey-brown movement in the 
hemlocks, however, brought me out 
of my mind’s eye and back to the 
reality of the hunt. A butter-fat doe 
melted out of the edge of the ever- 
greens and stood, alert, at the rim of 
the clearing. For several moments she 
poised there and I felt calm and se- 
cure behind the half-screen of the 
Lilac Bush. The wind wafted in my 
favor. 

The first flush of excitement at see- 
ing a deer passed quickly and I en- 
joyed watching her. Then the realiza- 
tion rushed back to me that if she 
was one of the group of four we had 
sighted before, the others—including 
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the buck—could be waiting in the 
hemlocks behind her. I stopped 
breathing, almost, in order not to 
spook her. 


Mose’s driving voice boomed down 
the hollow. ‘The doe looked back 
over her shoulder in the direction 
from which the voice seemed to come. 
With a flick of her tail she took sev- 
eral steps farther into the clearing 
and stopped again. As if from no- 
where, the second doe now stood on 
the spot where the first had been. 


I dared not turn my head to look 
at the first one now. Her progress 
had carried her to a point from which 
she could have seen me had she 
looked. The second deer came up to 
her. Mose’s voice called out—much 
closer it seemed. 


“Where are the other two?” I 
asked myself, my finger on the safety, 
ready to flip it off. “Where is the 
buck?” 

And then he was there. It hap- 
pened quickly from there on in. As 


if at some pre-arranged signal, all 

four of the deer were in the clearing 

and making tracks for the fence. 
The scope picture was a jumble of 


grey-brown motion as the _ buck 
seemed purposely to hide himself 
among the does. But, as before, there 
was a pause at the fence and he stood 
out, alone, as the cross hairs sought 
and found the shoulder. 


It was then that a moment of hesi- 
tation visited me. And although it 
lasted, perhaps, less than a second, 
a mixture of thoughts and _half- 
thoughts swirled through my brain. 
Like a dream—so scientists tell us— 
that lasts for only a few seconds in 
our sleep but seems, on awakening 
to have consumed half the night. 


I thought this was not a magnifi- 
cent buck—not big; not heavy in the 
rack. On the other hand few of our 
deer are heavy-antlered any more. If 
I let him go, would he or would he 
not have a sportier spread next year? 
I didn’t know. Then, too, after our 
buck season ended some eight days 


from then, a three-day antlerless sea- 
son had been called. It seemed in- 
conceivable to me that in such good 
deer country as ours I could hunt for 
three days without collecting a doe— 
and if I shot.now, the hunting would 
be over for me and I would not be 
able to be at the camp and join in 
the antlerless hunt. 

Then there was the thought of 
Mose and the success of his one-man 
drive. Didn’t I owe it to him to kill 
this fat little buck with the seven 
points to prove that he could do 
what he said he could do? 


I suppose it was this latter point 
that brought decision from indeci- 
sion. They grey-brown picture turned 
into a spurt of orange flame as the 
scope leaped up in the recoil. And 
the deer was on the ground, staining 
the dead grass and the occasional 
fleck of snow left over from the in- 
roads of the rain. 


It was only then that I remembered 
another good reason for shooting that 
buck—the handsome jackpot of cash 
waiting in the sugar bowl back at 
camp for the first deer in. Mose’s one- 
man drive had truly paid off for me. 
And when you hear him telling about 
it now, with justifiable pride, you can 
figure that he got something out of 
it, too. 

It all prompted me to make a seri- 
ous study of the one-man drive. Sev- 
eral important conclusions have come 
out of this. First of all, no one-man 
drive is as effective as a well-planned 
large drive involving enough men to 
block most of the escape routes and 
to man every good crossing in the 
path of the drive. 

On the other hand, when hunting 
in parties too small to drive in the 
well-organized manner, the one-man 
drive will usually show more deer to 
more hunters than any other method. 
And you've got to see deer to find 
the one you're after and to shoot it. 

Take the two-man hunting party 
for instance—one man a buddy hunt- 
ing from their car on one-day jaunts 
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TWO MEN hunting deer together can take 
turns driving to each other with the oppor- 
tunity of seeing more deer than if they 
walked abreast. The hunter at the left starts 
it off by making a swing to his left but 
circling back to arrive at a point about 200 
yards ahead of the hunter at the right. A 
prearranged amount of time ‘is arranged for 
this. When this time has elapsed, the hunter 
at the right then makes a swing to his right 
but swings back to arrive at a point about 
200 yards ahead of the first hunter. The 
path of the drive can be a straight line, the 
top of a ridge, where a forest meets a 
lowland, etc. 


from home. Such a hunting com- 
bination will see more deer in 
wooded areas by conducting drives to 
each other. These should be short 
drives in which, first, one man makes 
a half-circle toward a given point 
some 300 to 400 yards away, then 
the second man makes a half-circle 
approach in the other direction to a 
point about 200 yards beyond where 
the first man stopped. And repeat 
until a change of terrain or cover 
dictates a different approach. 


Hunting parties of from three to 
five will do better to let one man 
make short drives while two to four 
men stand on watch, covering the 
BEST of the available crossings. 
Oftentimes it is the driver who will 
shoot the deer attempting to cross 
behind him. But hunting in this way 
will, at the end of the day, result in 
more men having seen deer than had 
they started out in different direc- 
tions on their own—all things being 
equal, of course. 

When the area to be driven is 
small and narrow, a silent drive is 
possibly as effective as a noisy one. 
When it’s large, the tricks Mose used 
to advantage can be employed arti- 
ficially to “spread” the area of the 
drive. 

The time to drive is whenever deer 
are not being seen via the stalking 
or lone watcher techniques. It is also 
wise to drive only when you are 
fairly certain that other groups of 
hunters are not using the area. In 
addition to the safety factor, there is 
always the chance of having all your 
plans knocked in the head by some 
hunter who is not aware of them and 
who suddenly decides that this is the 
time to practice his church choir solo, 
or to jump up and down to keep 
warm. 

As mentioned before, many a 
hunter has gone into the woods, only 
to push deer ahead of him to other 
hunters smart enough to be waiting 
at the crossings. Boiled down, to a 
great extent this is the character of a 
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SMALL WOODLOT should never be overlooked as a bet for deer, even if it is isolated. 
This is especially true in Pennsylvania where many fine deer are being harvested from the 
agricultural areas. Spot the watchers at strategic points around the woodlot, making sure 
everyone is aware of the other watchers’ whereabouts (for safety purposes). Then one man 
can enter the woodlot and scour it for deer. In this situation, don’t be surprised if, in nice 
weather, the deer are lying in open fields, a few bounds from the edge of the woodlot. 


great amount of eastern deer hunt- 
ing. The patient hunters standing 
pitted against those who will get cold 
or impatient first. Then Mr. Im- 
patient will put the deer into the 
known travel routes and crossings 
where Mr. Patient will collect if he 
can shoot. And—sometimes, as we 
have seen—it also pays off for Mr. 
Impatient—particularly when every- 
one is sitting on his hands and ap- 
parently intend to stay that way. 
Some advice when you are the 
driver. Ordinarily, a deer—whether 
he has “thought about it” or not— 
seems to know where he is going in 
the woods when left undisturbed. 
Shooting at him, or driving him in a 
way that frightens him, may upset 
the pattern and he will go in different 
ways. Generally speaking, however, 
he will, when possible, end up in the 
same place (with a kind of cow-like 


stubbornness) he intended to get to, 
even though disturbances have made 
it necessary for him to detour. 


The most successful drives, of 
course, are those which put deer on 
the trails they'd normally travel. 
Hunting an area year after year will 
impart this knowledge to a fellow if 
he keeps his eyes open. There is a 
kind of “wanderlust” in every hunter 
and he often gets a hankering to 
hunt new territories each year. This 
is fun. But the man who hunts the 
same area for a lifetime gets as much 
thrill, probably, from his sure and 
certain knowledge of the area and 
the habits of its deer herd. 

At any rate, in summing up, 
whether in new or familiar surround- 
ings, study the possibility of the one- 
man drive whenever hunting in small 
groups. As Mose proved: 


“One man CAN do it!” 
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Accidents Are Caused 


BUTLER COUNTY—With the 
hunting season now in full swing I 
have had the unfortunate task of in- 
vestigating a fatal hunting accident. 
It involved a man hunting without 
trigger guards on a shotgun. This is 
the second accident, both fatal, that 
I checked that was due to the same 
cause. Even though the hunter is 
familiar with his gun, to hunt with it 
in a damaged condition is just ask- 
ing for trouble. I hope that the 
Hunter Safety courses now going on 
all over the State will prevent these 
careless accidents. Let’s not send out 
children to these classes, TAKE 
THEM.—Paul R. Miller, District 
Game Protector, Butler. 


Furrow Pheasants 


CRAWFORD COUNTY—While 
Deputy Wm. Kroski was working in 
his garden he heard a movement be- 
hind him. Following him down the 
row were several pheasants. They 
were feeding on earth worms and 
dusting in the freshly turned earth. 
He went into the house to get his 
camera and when he returned the 
pheasants were still waiting for him 
to dig up more food for them.—John 
R. Miller, District Game Protector, 
Titusville. 


Short Circuit 


MERCER COUNTY-A great Blue 
Heron’s radar evidently was not 
working properly on September 18, 
as it hit the 12,000 volt line at 3:00 
A.M. and also knocked out a 4,160 
volt line of Penn Power Co. near 
Greenville where the line crosses the 
river, affecting nearly 2,000 customers. 
—Arden D. Fichtner, District Game 
Protector, Greenville. 


Dove Spinning 

COLUMBIA COUNT Y—Dove 
hunting has become a very popular 
sport and is one sport that will really 
tax the hunters skill. Take for in- 
stance this hunter who on the first 
day of the season picked out a good 
stand over a one acre farm pond 
where the birds came to water. He 
shot down six birds in a row, but 
could find only two in the very high 
weeds surrounding the pond. Becom- 
ing disgusted at the waste down over 
the water, and by using stones he 
could shove them in to shore by the 
action of the waves. This he did on 
the second day, but soon ran out of 
available stones. On the third day 
this person returned with a spinning 
rod and jitterbug lure. After the bird 
fell into the water he would pick-up 
the rod and cast out over the bird, 
retrieve until the lure caught on the 
bird and then bring it in. Needless 
to say he lost no more doves since 
he could easily see where they landed. 
—William E. Fulmer, Land Manager, 
Bloomsburg. 
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COULON'T EVE 
PUT A DENT 


Hawk Decoys 


CLEARFIELD COUNT Y—-Re- 
cently Deputy Game Protector 
Kruise, told me of an _ interesting 
occurrence in his neighborhood. 

It seems that one of his neighbors 
has a few plaster of paris statues of 
ducks in his back yard that a passing 
Cooper’s Hawk noticed. The hawk 
made about four or five passes at the 
statues before he gave up. The 
“ducks” were probably the bravest 


ones the hawk had ever met.—John 
B. Hancock, District Game Protector, 
Irvona. 


Aerial Combat 


SOMERSET COUNTY-—Recently 
while stocking pheasants in Green- 
ville Twp., I witnessed quite an 
aerial “dogfight” betwen three marsh 
hawks and a newly “liberated” cock 
pheasant. The cock, which was quite 
a “flier” for his breed, took off from 
the crate and was flying high over 
an old grass field when three marsh 
hawks came out of nowhere and pro- 
ceeded to attack him. Mr. Pheasant 
really turned on all power and 
dodged his attackers until he reached 
cover of a nearby wood where the 
hawks continued to hover over his 
perch for about 15 minutes. Accord- 
ing to the Natural History books the 
marsh hawk feeds chiefly on rodents 
but these “gentlemen” seemed to 
have acquired a sudden taste for 
fresh pheasant in the air.—E. F. 
Utech, District Game Protector, Con- 
fluence. 


Coal Mining Copperhead 


INDIANA COUNTY-The follow. 
ing was related to me by Deputy 
Andrews of McIntyre. He received a 
call to check a snake that had been 
killed and found that it was a 
Copperhead. The odd part was, this 
snake was discovered about % mile 
inside the Kent No. 8 mine, lying on 
the frame work between the conveyor 
belts that transport the coal from in- 
side the mine to the tipple. This is 
a “drift” type of mine. At times this 
belt is reversed, and the snake may 
have gotten on the belt and “rode” 
inside. Was the snake taking up min- 
ing?—A. J. Zaycosky, District Game 
Protector, Indiana. 


Bird Watcher 


BUCKS COUNTY—On a recent 
Sunday, we were called out to pick- 
up an accidentally killed deer in 
New Hope, RD. While there, one of 
the local gentlemen introduced him- 
self and a conversation about wild- 
life, in general, ensued. While we 
were talking, a large cat appeared 
and stalked around the hedges and 
shrubs in a menacing manner. 

Our new acquaintance told us that 
the cat is named Sylvester and he is 
a bird watcher by trade. It seems he 
took up this comparatively safe oc- 
cupation since the early spring day 
when, in an attempt to pounce upon 
a ringneck hen, he was thoroughly 
trounced by a cock pheasant that he 
had failed to observe lurking nearby. 
—William Lockett, District Game 
Protector, Doylestown. 


THis 13 as Close 
as Z get. / 
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Twenty Dollars Per Pound 


FRANKLIN COUNTY-—There has 
been more interest in dove hunting 
this year than ever. There has been 
an excellent supply of doves and 
many a hunter has had his opinion 
of his wing shooting ability revised. 
2 boxes of shells for 2 doves is pretty 
common. The price of dove meat 
generally is running about $20.00 per 
pound.—Edward W. Campbell, Dis- 
trict Game Protector, Fort Loudon. 


Good Investment 


JUNIATA COUNTY-—As a result 
of Mr. Paul Failor’s recent talk on 
predator control at the Blue Rock 
Sportsmen’s Club in Mifflin County, 
one of my deputies, Charles Leiter of 
Mifflintown, got a touch of the trap- 
ping bug. He had never trapped for 
fox before and I showed him how, 
exactly as is shown in the Game Com- 
mission book on Predator Control. 
I gave him a bottle of lure and some 
red fox urine, he rounded up an old 
peach basket, gloves, trowel, hatchet, 
screen and went to work. 

He chose an area within one-half 
mile of his home. Within four days 
after setting his first trap, Charlie 
had 3 nice red fox hides hanging up 
and was sold on trapping fox. An- 
other Deputy, Carl Dressler, also of 
Mifflintown, also had never trapped 
fox, worked with Leiter and some of 
Leiter’s enthusiasm must have rubbed 
off because the following week he 
asked for and received a similar 
demonstration. It took him a little 
longer but within one week he had 
three hides to bounty, among them a 
3-legged fox. This speaks very highly 
for the book on predator control and 
for these fellows brought back a 
handsome return for the twenty-five 


cents they invested.—Robert P. 
Shaffer, District Game Protector, 
Mifflintown. 


4 COULD USE A LITTLE 
HELP OUT HERE / 





=" 
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In the Doghouse 
MERCER COUNTY-This story 
was related to me by Rudy DeAugus- 
tine, who operates a restaurant on 
the Mercer-Grove City road. Rudy 


has a large German Police dog 
chained at the rear of the restaurant 
to guard the building, and on the 
evening of September 15, 1959 he was 
working in the restaurant and heard 
the dog kicking a commotion. He 
went out to investigate and learned 
then that the dog was outside of his 
box and barking madly at a large 
buck coon that had taken over the 
dog box. With a little help from 
Rudy the dog finally got the better 
of the coon and had the dog box all 
to himself again.—Arthur T. Biondi, 
District Game Protector, Mercer. 


Spotlight Surprise 

FRANKLIN COUNTY—While on 
patrol recently for jacklighting in 
Franklin County with Fish Warden 
Gouba we sat watching a field when 
a light came on over the other side 
of the field and remained on for sev- 
eral minutes; then there was another 
light followed by a shot and then 
both lights went out. Upon investiga- 
tion of the shooting we found that 
there was a cabin full of campers. 
One of the women had gone outside 
and had found a large snake in the 
outhouse. One of the men came to 
her rescue, killed the snake with a 
revolver.—Edward T. Clark, District 
Game Protector, Chambersburg. 
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Tank Act 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-—Old 
timers say last summer was the 
hottest in many a year, good corn 
raising weather but hard on wild 
animals. Seems there was just nothing 
a deer could do to escape the extreme 
heat and accompanying clouds of in- 
sects. However John Parks of Hickory 
Grove thinks there are two deer liv- 
ing on his farm that have solved the 
heat discomfort problem. Earlier in 
the summer Mr. Parkes found a deer 
swimming in his pool located in the 
front yard. The deer could hook its 
front feet over the edge but was un- 
able to draw itself out. Mr. Parks 
rescued this one with a rope, writing 
the incident off as an accident. But 
when a second appeared in the pool 
a short time later he decided maybe 
there was reason in their madness 
that perhaps these deer had found a 
good thing and knew it.—Donald G. 
Day, District Game Protector, Susque- 
hanna. 


Calling Card 


INDIANA COUNTY—While pa- 
trolling one of the State Game Lands 
in Indiana County on September 11, 
1959, at 11:30 a.m., I noticed a gray 
fox hunting across one of the food 
plots. By the time I got my gun and 
shells ready, the first fox had dis- 
appeared, but at the moment another 
fox came across the food plot and 
the two foxes ran into a nearby edge 
cutting. Walking down to the edge, 


I could see the one fox walking up a 
fallen down tree. After two shots and 
much crashing around in the edge 
cutting, I reached down to pick up 
my fox and.as I did so, my crow call 
fell from my pocket, dangling on the 
string. I grabbed my crow call and 
sounded a 5 call distress call, and out 
of the brush, not more than 40 feet 
away, popped the other fox and | 
had my second fox for the day. This 
is the first time that I have ever seen 
fox, hunting at this hour of the day 
in early September and coming into 
a crow call after so much disturbance. 
—J. A. Badger, District Game Pro- 
tector, Indiana. 


One Man Bird 


CLARION COUNTY-The follow- 
ing was related to me by Ralph Dietz, 
a very active local sportsman. Ralph 
carries on a browse cutting program 
behind his home and three years ago 
a young grouse became friendly with 
him in the area of cutting. Ralph be- 
gan feeding the bird and eventually 
it would come to his call and even 
follow him around as he worked. To- 
day, three years later, the grouse hav- 
ing escaped predators, disease and 
the hunter’s gun still comes to be fed 
at Ralph’s call. Strangely, in spite of 
the bird’s friendliness to Ralph, it 
will not come near other members of 
the human race.—David C. Kirkland, 
District Game Protector, Clarion. 
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Say -- A-a-a-a-h 


By John Guilday 


b $Ke clinking of bottles at five 
o'clock in the morning is perhaps 
the one sound we most readily asso- 
ciate with milk. But there is yet an- 
other. Despite this modern era, when 
even the cows must submit to auto- 
mation in all of its awesome glory, 
the old squirt-squirt in the milk pail 
is a sound remembered fondly by 
many of us, a sound as nostalgic as 
that of the long, night whistle of a 
steam locomotive. 

If you can remember that old 
squirt-squirt then you don’t have to 
be told how many front teeth a cow 
has in her upper jaw. But how about 
a deer? 

If you’re looking for a sure bet, 
here’s a good one. You just sit on 
him hard there and we'll look. Not a 
tooth! He’s as gummy as an anteater 
up front. Freak? Well then, get off 
that deer and pick another one, any 
age, either sex. Reason? The old 
model was just discontinued millions 
of years ago in the formative stages 
of deer evolution. 

As a matter of fact, nothing that 
“divideth the hoof” has upper front 


teeth be it deer, elk, moose, buffalo, 
cow, antelope, sheep, goat, chamois, 
or even the giraffe for goodness sake. 
Pigs do and so do camels, but then 
you never know what to expect from 
a camel these days. 

This is not the handicap it appears 
to be. As we have seen, it’s rather 
the rule than the exception among 
hoofed animals. It’s also a rather in- 
genious mechanism for cropping 
vegetation with a minimum of wear 
and tear on the choppers. 

An animal that eats grass and the 
like has to put up with a terrific 
amount of wear on his teeth, sand in 
the spinach so to speak. As a result 
its teeth wear down very rapidly. 
Now, by eliminating the upper front 
teeth, and substituting a soft but 
tough pad of gristle and skin for the 
lower teeth to bite against, there’s 
just that much less wear on the 
lower teeth. And when its teeth wear 
out, the animal is finished. A deer or 
a cow, then, does not bite off a blade 
of grass the way a horse does. They 
tear it off with a slight toss of the 
head. Even so, in 10 years time the 
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lower front teeth of a deer are re- 
duced to simple pegs, each tooth 
worn down to its roots. As usual, the 
dairy folks who now have available 
such things as mattresses for cows, 
piped in music, and even brassieres 
for their charges, have met this chal- 
lenge to bovine longevity with the 
enthusiasm of an adman launching a 


zebras (in case of crossword puzzle, 
break glass) have followed their own 
evolutionary path down through the 
ages. Faced with the same problem, 
that of excessive abrasion and rapid 
toothwear, they solved it, or rather 
came to a compromise with nature, 
by elongating each tooth, and _ in- 





creasing the amount of hard resist- 
ant enamel by infolding. 

But we're talking about deer. Just 
for curiosity’s sake, next time you get 
a chance, make a couple of bets on 
it and see just how observant a fellow 
the average deer hunter is. You're 
pretty good eh? Well now—how many 
joints in your little toe? Ya sure? 


campaign against filter feedback. 
There is now available (better jot 
this down) a set of metal caps for 
the front teeth of elderly cows, real 
store-bought ones. 

Horses, of course, do have front 
teeth in each jaw, big “horsey” ones. 
But the horse tribe, which takes in 
asses, donkeys, onagers, kiangs and 





AN ELK HARDLY RESEMBLES A DEER 


Every year or two an elk is killed in Cameron, Forest or Elk County, 
Pennsylvania by a deer hunter. The great size of a mature bull elk, plus the 
fact his antlers arch to the rear, not forward as do the buck deer’s, have not 
always ensured the safety of the magnificent animal. And the ungainly-looking, 
full grown cow elk, whose height and bovine-like head should indicate to 
the most fertile imagination she is no 80-pound doe deer, has also been 
“mistaken,” somehow, for a legal white-tail. 

In past, after one of these protected animals has been slain it has been 
learned from the law breaker, or reasonably concluded, that an excited or 
inexperienced gunner, or one of those individuals who kills for the love of 
killing, pulled the trigger. Hunters who have scruples about reporting the 
average Game Law violator feel no compunction about turning in a person 
who shoots an elk in Pennsylvania. 


There has been no season on elk in the Commonwealth in many years, 
and there is none this year. The penalty for shooting one of these animals 
is $200 and, in the discretion of the court, six months imprisonment. In the 
interest of all-around safety, the Game Commission recommends: When in 
the locality where the small herd of elk barely hold, its own (anywhere in 
Pennsylvania for that matter) have fun and bag a deer in season if you can. 
But before firing make sure your target is wild and legal—not a protected 
animal or a brown-clad human. A mistake shooting cannot be undone. It 
may take human life or, bad enough, it can prove costly as “pocketbook 
education.” 
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Live Trapping No Answer to 
Curbing Deer Nuisance 


An excellent illustration of the in- 
efficiency of live trapping for deer 
reduction is the Army’s 10,000-acre 
Seneca Ordnance Depot in central 
New York. Acquired in 1942 for the 
storing of munitions and other ex- 
plosives, the depot was encircled with 
a seven-foot fence and the deer popu- 
lation began to expand under pro- 
tection and as animals on the outside 
jumped the fence to enjoy the com- 
forts of military life. By 1953, the 
deer numbered about 1,000 and were 
interfering with the normal operation 
of the depot. 


It was then that the Army turned 
to the State Conservation Department 
for advice in controlling the deer. 
Hunting was out of the question. Al- 
though a misplaced shot would have 
settled the deer situation, it also 
would have solved the earthly prob- 
lems for the many humans living out- 
side the munitions depot. Driving the 
animals through precut holes in the 
fence was impractical and unaccept- 
able. Crop depredations outside the 
reservation already were extensive. 


Using 12 live traps for a total of 
66 days during the winter of 1954-55, 
four Army men succeeded in captur- 
ing 69 deer. Better weather conditions 
the following winter enabled the men 
to take 249 deer. During the two-year 
period that the live trapping opera- 
tions remoyed 318 deer, biologists esti- 
mate that about 800 fawns were born 
to does on the depot. For each deer 
removed from the reservation about 
214 deer took its place excluding, of 
course, the animals that decided to 
join or desert the Army by leaping 
the seven-foot boundary fence. 


Britt Named Chief of 
Propagation Division 


Ralph E. Britt, of Harrisburg, has 
been named Chief, Division of Prop- 
agation by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. The new staff officer re- 
places Earl S. Greenwood, who re- 
tired last summer after a long career 
with the Commission. Britt had been 
assistant chief of the division. 

A native of Smithfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, Britt graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State University and received a 
master’s degree from Rutgers Uni- 
versity in poultry husbandry. He is a 
former employee of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture and 
started his service with the Game 
Commission in March, 1945. He is a 
past president of the American 
Pheasant Society, a director of the 
North American Game Breeders As- 
sociation, and is secretary and a direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Game Breed- 
ers Association. Mr. Britt is married 
and has two daughters. 
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Pennsylvania Ranks Second 
In "58 Sale of Duck Stamps 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice recently announced the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp sales during the 
federal fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959. 

Within that 12-month period a 
total of 2,165,562 of the “duck” 
stamps were sold in United States 
Post Offices. By flyways the sale was: 
Atlantic, 325,817; Mississippi, 931,- 
544; Central, 501,672; and Pacific, 
396,809. Also, 9,720 were sold to 
stamp collectors. 

Of the Atlantic Flyway States 40,- 
604 Pennsylvania waterfowl hunters 
bought the stamp during the last 
federal year. Surprisingly, having few 
lakes and not bordering the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Keystone State hunters 
ranked second in purchases among 
the 18 states and Puerto Rico in the 
flyway. New York was first with 66,- 
700. Florida was third was 35,934. 


Excellent Duck Book in Print 
Again 


“The Canvasback on a Prairie 
Marsh” once again is available to all 
persons who are interested in ducks 
and in birds generally, according to 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 
Sold out since 1950, the excellent 
book by H. Albert Hochbaum, is a 
pioneering report on the habits and 
actions of waterfowl—particularly 
canvasbacks—on their Canadian 
breeding and nesting grounds. This 
econd edition contains a new chap- 
ter of appended notes to bring the 
reader up to date on new develop- 
ments in waterfowl biology and ad- 
ditional reading references. 

“The Canvasback on a Prairie 
Marsh” is available from The Stack- 
pole Company, Telegraph Press 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
at $4.50 a copy. 


Governor Issues Plea 
To Save Diving Ducks 


Governor David L. Lawrence en- 
dorses the .concern of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission over the 
present duck situation. Other gov- 
ernors and wildlife agencies are also 
disturbed. Of particular concern are 
three kinds of ducks—the canvasback, 
redhead and ruddy. The population 
of “divers,” which nest over water, 
has fallen dangerously low as the re- 
sult of successive droughts in the 
prairie Provinces of Canada, their 
principal breeding grounds. 


Governor Lawrence joins with the 
Game Commission and the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in recommend- 
ing: 1. Learn the identifying marks 
of the canvasback, redhead and 
ruddy. 2. Don’t shoot until the in- 
coming duck is close enough to see 
its eyes. 3. If the bird is one of the 
mentioned three, hold your fire in 
the interest of future duck hunting. 
If it is another kind of duck it will 
then be close enough for a clean kill; 
the bird will not be crippled, perhaps 
to escape and be wasted. 


Remembering the following head 


markings will help hunters to iden- 
tify the critical species at close range: 
Canvasback: Drake: red head, black 
bill. Hen: brown head, black bill. 
Redhead. Drake: red head, bluish bill 
with white ring. Hen: brown head, 
bluish bill with white ring. 
Ruddy. Drake: Black top, white cheek 
and blue bill. Hen: black top, 
mottled cheek and gray bill. 
Hunters this season will play an 
important role in determining the 
future of these diving ducks. There 
is a way, too, that everyone interested 
in wild waterfowl can help. Buying 
a duck stamp (at a post office) will 
help save habitat needed by water- 
fowl. Under law all of the duck 
stamp money is earmarked for federal 
acquisition of wetlands for water- 
fowl. 
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IDENTIFY YOUR DUCKS. 
CANVASBACKS| | REDHEADS | | RUDDYS 


ORAKE : ‘ 
RED HEAD, oceans OenE ‘CHEEK 
BLAC BLUSH BILL BLUISH BILL” 








HEN: 
BROWN HEAD, 
BLACK BILL 




















REDHEAD . 


























UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS IN 
NORTHERN NESTING GROUNDS 
HAVE CUT THIS FALL'S DUCK 
SUPPLY. IN MOST SERIOUS 
SCAUP HAVE A TROUBLE ARE THE THREE 
WHITE SPECULUM SPECIES SHOWN HERE- 
Gunners: 

CET THE DUCKE COME /N 
CLOSE UNTIL YOU CAN /DENT- 
IFY THEM, THEN, IF POSSIBLE, 
AVOID SHOOTING REDHEADS; 
“CANS” AND RUDDYS. 

CHECK YOUR DUCK HUNTING 
REGULATIONS. 



































U-S: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR — FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


CORRECTION 


In the article, “Pennsylvania Deer Story—1959,” which appeared in our 
November issue, an error was made in reporting the number of adult males 
which had shed their antlers and were examined as antlerless deer. The 
text figure, through a typographical error, was given as 39%. IT SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN only 3% (as listed in the table following the text copy). 
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Game Protector Les Haney 
Retires From PGC Service 


Game Protector Lester J. Haney, 
who retired from Commission service 
on October | after 31 years of service, 
was tendered a fine testimonial din- 
ner in Brookville on October 21. The 
event was sponsored by the Jefferson 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs and the Commission’s North- 
west Division. Principal address was 
delivered by Maurice Sherman, for- 


mer Field Division Supervisor and a 
long-time friend of Haney. There 
were many notables among the 200 
persons at the dinner. 


Archer Struck by Another’s 


Arrow 

It had to happen some time... . 

Since 1951, the first year the archers 
enjoyed a separate deer season, the 
Game Commission has received no 
report of an archer being struck by 
an arrow loosed from another 
hunter’s bow. But on October 24, 
while hunting deer in Carbon 
County, an archer from Lansdale was 
injured by an arrow shot from the 
bow of a man from Conshohocken. A 
nearby doctor closed the wound with 
several stitches, and the injured man 
returned home the same day. 

Considering the tens of thousands 
of bow and arrow hunters who now 
go afield for deer in Pennsylvania— 
many of them in camouflage apparel 
—the safety record of the Indian-style 
hunters still is exceptional. 


Proper Handling Keeps Venison 
in Prime Condition 


Tasty venison—the end product of 
a successful deer hunt—may be 
relished long after the season has 
closed if the kill is properly handled. 
Recommended steps to take are these: 

Immediately after the deer dies 
carefully remove the entrails. Then 
wipe the body cavity dry of blood, 
using a clean cloth. Prop the cavity 
open to allow complete cooling. 
Venison ages best, after the heat has 
left the carcass, when allowed to 
hang, hide removed, in 35 to 40 de. 
gree temperature for a week or ten 
days. 

In warm weather it is a shameful 
waste to allow a deer carcass to hang, 
with jacket on it, at camp or rooming 
place. The proud hunter who wishes 
to show his trophy to his family and 
friends should transport his prize in 
a propped-open auto trunk, on the 
floor of a station wagon with windows 
open or on top of a vehicle. In any 
case the carcass should be propped 
open to allow free circulation of air 
in the body cavity. The best way to 
ensure tasty meat later is to remove 
the hide, quarter the animal and 
wrap the quarters in clean cloth soon 
after the kill—either at camp or at 
home. Next, to a cooler, locker plant 
or a deep freeze. 

As indicated on one portion of the 
hunting license: Immediately after 
the entrails are removed, but not 
later than one hour after killing, fill 
out and attach to the deer the tag 
provided. Tagging must be done be- 
fore transporting or removing the 
animal from the place it was killed. 
Using the next section found with 
the license, answer all the questions 
and mail the addressed card 
promptly, postage free, to the Game 
Commission at Harrisburg. If the 
original card has been lost, or used 
in reporting a bear kill, the same in- 
formation it contains is to be carried 
on a post card and mailed to the 
Commission. 
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on Industry Seeks Hunter Support quate harvest of either deer or timber 
as Cheer Srenet harms both.” Timber harvesting is 
necessary to maintain deer popula- 
of Forest industries of Pennsylvania, tion because new young growth fol- 
be concerned about the effect of deer lowing cutting provides the best deer 
has browsing on future timber supplies, food. Adequate deer harvests are 
ed. are seeking hunters’ support for a necessary to prevent overbrowsing 
se: greater annual harvest of the state’s from eliminating forest growth. 
lies huge deer herd. The booklet shows areas of Penn’s 
Len The Pennsylvania Forest Industries Woods where trees have been virtu- 
od, Committee, representing the com- ally eliminated due to overbrowsing 
‘ity monwealth’s major wood-dependent following a cutting operation. Also 
ng. industries, has issued a pictorial book- shown is the contrast in growth be- 
has let, “Know the Signs of Overbrows- tween an area protected from over- 
to ing,” which describes the damaging browsing and an unprotected area. 
de. effect of overbrowsing on both deer The effect of overbrowsing and con- 
ten and forests. The aim of the booklet sequent shortage of food is shown in 
is to enable hunters to recognize the contrast in antler development 
ful overbrowsing damage, according to between a deer given full rations and 
ng, A. L. Bennett of Johnsonburg, chair- one given half rations in a nutrition 
ing man of the wildlife and recreation study at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
hes subcommittee of the PFIC. versity. , 
nd The booklet points out that timber Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
in harvesting and deer hunting go hand tained free of charge from the PFIC, 
the in hand, but adds that an “inade- 321 Dauphin Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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'n- HUNTER SAFETY COURSE was recently given to these 22 boys from the Shippensburg 
ao area. The course was sponsored by the Shippensburg Jaycees and conducted at the local 
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he man, Herb Beckenbaugh, Ross Peterson, Harper Coleman and Frank Lerew. This is the 


second group to be qualified by this group of NRA-Game Commission certified instructors. 
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Hunting Season Climax 


By Jim Varner 


EER hunting is an age old sport 

handed down from primitive man 
who had to match his wits with an 
elusive four hoofed animal that 
furnished health sustaining protein 
for his very existence. When this 
lowly skin-clad provider’s wife re- 
minded him the larder was about 
empty and something had to be done 
about it, he did not have a trusty old 
‘thuty-thuty’ with which he could 
easily clobber said white-tail across 
the creek 150 yards away. Metals 
were not known then and our hero, 
or hen-pecked, ape-like individual as 
the case might have been, had to re- 
sort to stealth with a crude sling- 


shot, bow-and-arrow, spear, snare or 
dead-falls and pits along game trails 
to occasionally bag one. If he was 
successful, he deserved some sore of 
a hand painted shillalah if such 
cudgels were in style then. More often 
he had to be satisfied with a mud- 
turtle or porcupine. So you can see 
early man’s deer hunting would not 
exactly qualify as a sport. It was an 
attempt at survival in its crudest 
sense. 

Today’s hunting is a far-cry from 
the sketch pictured above, and we 
will not tire our readers with the 
steady progress or evolution of the 
hunt from the cave-man down to the 
firearm era. One man’s imagination 
is as good as the other pertaining to 
what took place. We do know that 
the nimrod of 1959 is able to enjoy 
“The Sport Of Kings” (the deer hunt) 
in Penn’s Woods with less handicaps 
and an abundance of deer never 
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thought possible even back in 1900. 
He can tote the most efficient long 
range firearms ever made equipped 
with optical sights not even dreamed 
of 60 or so years ago. Wise game laws 
rigidly enforced have brought about 
this favorable situation combined 
with a far-sighted program of pur- 
chasing thousands of acres of recrea- 
tional areas which fit right into the 
modern trend. Let us not forget this 
and aot take too much for granted. 
From some 200,000 taking out li- 
censes a few years ago Pennsylvania 
will issue near one million licenses 
this year. All can have pleasant days 
afield where an estimated herd of 
deer reaches probably 400,000 ani- 
mals. What other heavily populated 
industrial State can boast a similar 
record? 


The hunter who seriously pursues 
the whitetail for sport knows he is a 
sagacious resourceful animal. Given 
anywhere an even break, most of the 
older bucks which have survived two 
seasons or more of dangerous living 
will easily outwit the average hunter. 
Even where the odds are stacked 
against him in areas over run with 
hunters, he will often escape. From a 
standpoint of safety I do my best to 
avoid heavy concentrations of hunters. 
If you do hunt in such places, wear 
the most conspicuous clothing and 
dig deeply into your bag of tricks on 
safety. 

Considering our near one million 
hunters, shooting fatalities are small. 
All of them were caused and had no 
reason to happen. With just ordinary 
care they can be avoided. We are out 
as sportsmen. A deer is our sport and 
if you have to pass one up today, 
what's the difference. Perhaps a better 
one will be seen tomorrow. Regard- 
less of whether a fellow sees any, it’s 
not worth taking a chance. Help your 
local N.R.A. Clubs, schools, Game 
Protectors and private clubs run 
Hunter Safety Courses. Thru con- 
tinuous pounding we are able to 
educate and cut down accidents that 


may mean death and intense grief. 
There is danger in everything you 
do if the effort is a worthwhile one, 
but by being alert we can cut it to 
a large degree. Our firearms are in- 
struments of pleasure and recreation. 
Understanding them can be invalu- 
able in time of unexpected world 
strife. Like the automobile in the 
hands of a fool, they can become 
dangerous. A good driver or a careful 
shooter seldom causes an accident. 
Careful methodical training helps 
one enjoy more fully any form of 
recreation whether it is shuffle-board 
or automobile racing. 


To you older members, I am going 
to warn not to overdo during the 
hunt. Over-exertion and cold weather 
puts a severe strain on the heart and 
can cause trouble. I personnally 
found this out during the 1958 bear 
and deer season and paid for my 
negligence. I found out at 68 I was 
unable to go as strong as I did even 
five years ago. Take it easy. 


In previous articles I have stressed 
the importance of careful preparation 
for the hunt. Good clothing is a must. 
Most of you have a preference as to 
which is best. When the body tem- 
perature falls due to exposure and 
you are chilled and miserable, your 
sport becomes a disagreeable task in- 
stead of pleasure. Older hunters have 
their set opinions as to which is the 
most practical and exposure proof 
type of clothing. Most of these ex- 
perienced hunters will be glad to 
help the beginner. Next to the proper 
clothes and food comes the firearm 
you prefer. Don’t expect to get the 
utmost out of any firearm unless you 
become acquainted with it. 

You may be one of those who 
borrows a friend’s rifle or shotgun 
and are lucky enough to bag a game 
animal the first morning. I call this 
‘pot-luck’ and doubt whether the 
hunt means much to such an in- 
dividual. That fickle old ‘lady luck’ 
really smiled upon you. 

On the other extreme you may be 
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POPULAR DEER RIFLES of 40 to 60 years ago included, top to bottom: 30/30 Model 
1894 Winchester carbine;- 303 Savage Model 1899; 38/55 Marlin 1893 carbine; and 35 cal. 
Remington Model 14. Note that the group includes three lever type firearms and one 


slide action type. 


one of those perfectionists who has 
sought the utmost in accuracy for a 
fine 243, 257, 270 or 30/06 the year 
around on crows, woodchucks and 
targets, said rifle being equipped 
with the best of variable powered 
scope. 

Somewhere in between we have the 
masses who do try to find time to 
target in their riflesso they can rea- 
sonably expect to get their deer with- 
in a distance where they can at least 
feel sure it’s the animal they are 
hunting for. Most of these fellows 
have killed deer after deer down thru 
the years with their old Marlin, Win- 
chester and Savage in the more pop- 
ular calibers like 30/30, 32 Special, 
303 and 300 Savage as well as the 
older 32/40’s, 38/55’s and let us not 
forget the well known trombone 
action Remington 35. Many of you 
older shooters remember when the 
38/55 was the most popular arm of 
the Maine and Adirondack deer 
hunters. Before the 32/40 and 38/55, 


the 45/70, 45/90, 40/65 and even the 
50/110 were popular to name a few. 
Quite a few deer hunters still use 
them. They have a high trajectory 
beyond 100 yards but most of these 
old-timers are experts at judging dis- 
tance and really have no handicap. 
Two different deer were killed last 
season by a 45/70 and a 45/90 out 
of my collection by two friends who 
wished to try them for performance. 
Both reported instantaneous kills. 
One said the one he shot collapsed 
in the middle of its leap. You cannot 
do any better with a 375 H. & H. 
Winchester. 

There’s a certain glamour about 
these big old black powder rifles that 
endears them to the hearts of all 
lovers of firearms. Recently I have 
been receiving so many inquiries 
about a session on them we will have 
to all go into a huddle and discuss 
them. 

I take it for granted most of our 
readers have carefully checked their 
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rifle on targets up to at least 100 
yards range. If you sighted in with 
150 grain bullets, don’t change to 
180 or 220’s and expect the same 
point of impact at any range unless 
you happen to have an out of the 
ordinary rifle. Start your hunt with 
one brand of ammo and one weight 
bullet (if you are carefully sighted 
in for that cartridge) and stick to it 
thru the season. If you are unable to 
group six inches or better five or ten 
shots at 100 yards from a sand-bag 
rest you are either scared to death 
of you ‘pea-shooter’s’ recoil and have 
a severe case of the flinches or have a 
very poor barrel and unsuitable am- 
munition. I have seen lots of big men 
flinch like all getout with the little 
30/30 Winchester which has only 7 
to 8 foot pounds of free recoil. I have 
seen ladies weighing not over 100 
pounds fire a 12 gauge trap load thru 
a 100 bird match and miss few 
targets. The 12 gauge trap load has 


a free recoil of 24 to 28 foot pounds 
according to the weight of the arm. 
It kicks 8 to 10 pounds more than 
the 30/06 military load fired from a 
standard Model 70 Winchester. All 
of our best deer cartridges make heap 
big noise but are comparatively pleas- 
ant on the shoulder. 

Last year I found a group of 
shooters on the rifle range sighting in 
their shotguns with rifled slugs. They 
told me they were following my in- 
structions in the November issue of 
the GaME News. They must have 
done a haphazard job of reading the 
article. Instead of using a solid sand- 
bag rest and firing carefully each 
group at 40 or 50 yards, they were 
shooting at a four foot square piece 
of cardboard offhand at 35 yards 
and were flinching so wildly one 
could have tossed an ash can thru 
the pattern of huge holes made by 
the slugs. Many missed the four foot 
square. They wasted some forty high 


MODERN VERSIONS of the deer rifles used 50 years ago, with a new one included, from 
top to bottom: Winchester Model 94 in 30/30 caliber (still tops them all in popularity); 
the Model 88 Winchester lever rifle with one piece stock (available in the latest calibers— 
243, 308 and 358); Savage 300 cal.; Marlin 35 cal.; and Remington slide action 270 caliber. 
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priced rifled slugs and would have 
condemned all three guns if I hadn’t 
demonstrated the fact all of the shot- 
guns would do 6 inch groups or 
better at 50 yards. 

No .deer hunter is handicapped 
when using the shotgun on deer with 
our excellent rifled slugs if he will 
take time to find out where his gun 
is grouping the shots. Some shotguns 
group so well they will do justice to 
mounting a Weaver 1X scope or at 
least attaching a suitable form of 
peep sight. It all sums up to the fact 
it is the man behind the gun that 
counts. 

I have mentioned in _ previous 
articles the recoil from rifled slug 
loads is not as severe as Express and 
Magnum shot loads in the same gun 
so it is not going to break your 
shoulder. It’s a tremendous killer 


and an excellent brush cutter, if one 

is worried by this brush complex. 
Our State affords all types of shoot- 

ing to the deer hunter. For the close 


range brush and medium range run- 
ning shots in thick second growth 
timber I prefer a short rifle of ade- 
quate power equipped with shallow 
open rear and at least a three thirty- 
second size front sight in ivory or 
gold or a large Williams twilight 
peep for the rear and sighted to cen- 
ter its sights on a 8 inch black bull 
at 100 yards. The one power Weaver 
shotgun telescope is a good com- 
promise here for the older fellows 
whose eyes focus slowly. Its definition 
is extremely clear and properly ad- 
justed to your eye it eliminates all 
error. Actually, it is a good one for 
all shooters who seek no magnifica- 
tion. Its huge field of view (96 feet 
at 100 yards) makes it as quick to see 
as the iron sight if you practice 
enough with it to understand its ad- 
vantage. I have broken hundreds of 
clay targets with this outfit on my 
J. P. Sauer German Drilling, and 
bagged deer with it when using both 
the 9:3 X 74 cartridge and 12 gauge 
rifled slugs. 


The smoothbore is at its best with 
slugs in the thick cover snap shoot- 
ing. Many states require you to use 
buck shot loads but thank goodness 
we don’t have to resort to multiple 
pellet loads. For medium range shoot- 
ing up to 200 yards a good many 
would still be in the game with their 
peep sight and the 1X Weaver scope. 
The 24% X and 3X telescopic sights 
are fast accurate combinations well 
adapted to shooting quickly in all 
cover and all conditions beyond 50 
yards. The 4X and variable powers 
up to 8X leave little to be desired if 
one uses them the year around on 
targets, crows and woodchucks. Be- 
yond 200 yards long range field or 
mountain to mountain shooting is 
something else. The inexperienced 
nimrod will make a spectacular luck 
shot now and then with any kind of 
sights at great distances but over 200 
shots are fired this way scoring misses 
to one shot which anchors the game. 
Haphazard long range shooting is not 
good practice as it means ten cripples 
to one vital hit. Many of you have 
seen and heard a barrage going on 
at a deer running the opposite edge 
of a field or across the canyon be- 
tween two mountainsides. Most rifles 
used in such a case are capable of 
killing the deer if sighted right and 
used by an expert who can estimate 
distance and lead on a running ob 
ject. Kills are few and far between 
in most of these cases. 

Another element enters here and 
that is being able to know whether 
the deer is a buck or a doe and a 
legal one at that. Only the biggest 
and best antlers are visible beyond 
200 yards and it takes a good binoc- 
ular or 6X to 10X telescopic sight to 
qualify here. Rifles for this work re- 
quire well designed sectional density 
stream-lined bullets driven at least 
2800 foot per second. Some of the 
best in this class would be 243 Win- 
chester and 244 Remington on the 
light side, both using 90 to 105 grain 
bullets. The 257 Remington Roberts 
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i1UNT FROM THE PAST saw the author and companions breaking camp in northern 
Wayne County with the season’s limit of six bucks, some very fine specimens. This was 


deer season, 32 years ago. 


and the 25-06 Wild-cat are good with 
100 to 120 grain slugs 3000 feet per 
second or above. One of the best is 
the 270 Winchester using the 130 
grain at 3160 F.S. or boat-tailed 150 
around 3000. The 280 Remington 
should also be a good one. The 30 
Cal. rifles have some that are hard to 
beat commencing with the universally 
used 30/06 and ending with Roy 
Weatherby’s speed demon, the 300 
Weatherby Magnum. The fact still 
remains if a 30 caliber rifle can pro- 
ject a well designed 150 or 180 grain 
bullet out to 500 or more yards range 
it is going to be a better killer than 
a 100 grain 243, or a 120 grain 257, 
velocity and trajectory being equal. 


Take your pick but learn to estimate 
distance, and know the trajectory of 
the bullet you will use to at least 500 
yards. 

Some of you have hunted hard all 
day. Perhaps we should all retire 
after putting a couple of good logs 
on the embers of the old fireplace. 
The deer rifle subject will have to 
wait. Sounds like snow is softly sift- 
ing against the window. Two of our 
pals are already in the arms of 
“morpheus” upstairs in their bunks 
What do you say? Let’s join them 
and start counting big phantom 
bucks instead of sheep as we all en- 
joy “THE HUNTING SEASON’S 
CLIMAX.” 


a 








The Score Board : 


By Tom 


The tournament season has ended 
and the scores have been entered in 
the record books. New names appear 
in the top ratings; records are broken, 
and few are the defending champions 


who can long maintain their number . 


one position. An outstanding excep- 
tion is Pennsylvania’s Carole Mein- 
hart of Pittsburgh who has taken top 
honors in the Women’s Division of 
the annual State Target Champion- 
ship Tournament for the past five 
years. At Lancaster in August she 
won for the third time in a row the 
National Archery Association An- 
nual Tournament. She has been a 
member of the United States Archery 
Team, which represents the National 
Archery Association in International 
Competition, for the past three years 
and won the title of Ladies World 
Champion at Prague, Czechoslovakia 
in 1957, the first time a team from 


A) ARROW g 
Hy POINTS 


Forbes 


the United States competed in the 
event. In the PSAA record book she 
holds the Women’s record for the 
Single National, Single Columbia, 
Single and Double American Rounds 
and High Individual Team _ Score. 
Truly an amazing record of which all 
Pennsylvanians can be proud. 

The top of the ladder in Tourna- 
ment competition is the World 
Championship which was held at 
Stockholm, Sweden in August. This 
marks the third year an American 
team has participated and the second 
time the team has won. Pennsylvania 
was represented by Carole Meinhart 
of Pittsburgh and Betsy Hibbard of 
Harrisburg. Clayton B. Shenk, an- 
other Pennsylvanian, Chairman of the 
Board of the National Archery As- 
sociation served as team captain. 
“Clayt” as he is known to all Penn- 
sylvania archers is the Executive Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association and 
former President of the National 
Archery Association. When the last 
arrow was shot and the winning 
scores went up on the big board, the 
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American men had won five of the 
first six places and the Ladies three 
of the first four. James Caspers, Rob- 
ert Kadlec, James Neeley, Robert 
Rhode finished in the order named. 
Caspers, crowned International 
Champion shot a total of 2247, 44 
points ahead of Kadlec who took the 
number two spot. Robert Cogniaux 
of Belgium was fifth and O. K. 
Smathers of the U. S. team placed 
sixth. Ann Corby of New Jersey was 
crowned Women’s International 
Champion, Sigrid Johansson of 
Sweden, the defending Champion was 
second, Lucille Shine third, and 
Pennsylvania’s Carole Meinhart 


fourth. Betsy Hibbard the other team 
member from Pennsylvania finished 
ninth. Archers from fifteen countries 
participated in the event. 


CLAYT SHENK who conducted the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Tournament last summer as 
president of the National Archery Associa- 
tion looks over the program with Henry 
Fisher, left, president of the Lancaster Arch- 
ery Club who served as assistant field 
captain. 


Returning to the United States and 
ranking first in the number of con- 
testants, the National Field Archery 
Association’s Annual Tournament at 
Bend, Oregon in August brought out 
a field of nearly 800 archers. Again 
Pennsylvania came up with a winner. 
In the Junior Class of Instinctive 
Boys Larry Mann of Brockway scored 
2704 to lead his nearest opponent by 
216 points. In the Men’s Free-Style 
Division James Mackey of Bradford 
finished second, 19 points behind 
Robert Kadlec of Rochester, Minne- 
sota who won the men’s title. This 
man Kadlec provides plenty of com- 
petition. He was a member of the 
U. S. Archery Team and he placed 
second in the Annual Target Tour- 
nament of the National Archery As- 
sociation just three points behind the 
winner. In the Instinctive Division 
Carl Heinrich of Richmond, Michi- 
gan shot 2799 to take the title. The 
Free-Style winner, Kadlec shot 2970. 
In the Women’s Division Faye Scon- 
yers of Modesto, California, scored 
2182 in the Instinctive Division to 
win the championship and the Free- 
Style Title went to Cleo Roberson of 
Samaria, Michigan with a score of 
2621. 

Pennsylvania was host to the 75th 
Diamond Jubilee Tournament of the 
National Archery Association of the 
United States at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania on August 17-21, 1959. The 
Lancaster Archery Club was host and 
the tournament was held on the 
grounds of Franklin and Marshall 
College. ‘Twenty-six records were 
broken and Pennsylvania Archers 
were well represented when the win- 
ning scores were posted. Carole Mein- 
hart of Pittsburgh won the Women’s 
title with a total score of 3732; Betsy 
Hibbard of Harrisburg was second 
with 3698. Both ladies are members 
of the 1959 United States Archery 
Team. Julia A. Bowers of Lancaster, 
former P.S.A.A. Ladies Champion 
finished in 6th place with 3667, Ann 
Newbold of Lima was 10th, and 
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Patricia Baier from Oreland 11th. In 
the men’s division the highest scor- 
ing Pennsylvanian was Robert H. 
Kaufhold, Jr. of Neffsville who fin- 
ished in 16th place. The new cham- 
pion is Wilbert Vetrovsky from 
Cleveland, Ohio, who broke two Na- 
tional All-Time records, the Double 
York 285-1989 and the High Total 
3473. Mrs. Robert Leaman from Bird- 
In-Hand won the 120 yard Ladies 
Clout, scoring a 268 and the Phila- 
delphia Ladies Team sparked by 
Betsy Hibbard and including Ann 
Newbold, Pat Baier, and Peg Moore 
won the team championship with a 
total of 2800. In the Men’s Sextuple 
American James Mackey of Bradford 
was first scoring 4424. Pennsylvania 
can be proud of the way her sons and 
daughters performed in National 


competition. 

The Pennsylvania State Archery 
Association holds two annual State 
The 
Championship 


Championship ‘Tournaments. 
25th Open Target 
Tournament was held at State Col- 
lege on September 5, 6 and 7, 1959. 
A field of 100 archers competed in 
the target events. James Mackey won 
the Men’s Target Championship with 
a total score of 2430. Bob Kaufhold, 
Jr., was second with 2304. The de- 
fending champion, Charles Hein of 
Pittsburgh placed 25th. Sixty-one 
archers competed for the title. In the 
Women’s Division Carole Meinhart 
successfully defended her title scor- 
ing the impressive total of 2646. Betsy 
Hibbard placed second with 2522. 
Lee Hershner of York took the Junior 
Boy’s title with a score of 1964. In- 
termediate Boy's Champion is Mike 
Hershner, brother of Lee, who shot a 
2822 for four Junior American 
Rounds. In the Cadet Class Ronald 
Meinhart won the title with a score 
of 1952 for four Junior Columbia 
Rounds. One more Champion added 
to the Meinhart family. The Team 
Championship was won by the Men’s 
Team of the Pittsburgh Archery Club 


with a score of 2730. Team members 
were Carole Meinhart, Robert Al- 
bright, Charles Hein, and Robert 
Meinhart. Lest the reader be con- 
fused at finding a Lady on the Men's 
Team, the_rules permit Women to 
shoot in the Men’s Division if they so 
elect. However Men may not shoot 
in the Women’s Division. The win- 
ning Women’s Team was from Phila- 
delphia Archery Club and Betsy Hib- 
bard, Ann Newbold, Peggy Moore, 
and Cherry Booker ran up a total of 
2602 points to take first place. Nine 
All-Time State records were broken 
at this tournament: James Mackey, 
the Single York 922, the Single 
American 766, and the Double Amer- 
ican 1508; Carole Meinhart, Single 
National 580, Single Columbia 610, 
Single American 736, and Double 
American 1456; Lee _ Hershner, 
Double Junior American 1276; Mike 
Hershner Single Jr. American 736, 
and Double Junior American 1412. 

In the 14th Open Field Champion- 
ship Tournament of The Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association held 
on the Field Course of The Brad- 
ford Sportsmen’s Club James Mackey 
extended his winning streak in State 
competition and won the title in the 
Free-Style Division with a score of 
1476. The Runner-up was Ralph 
Basinger of Aliquippa, an Instinctive 
Archer who scored 1427. Former 
N. F. A. A. Champion Jay Peake of 
Charleroi placed 11th in a field of 
319. In the Women’s Division Jane 
Waite of Tyrone shooting in the In- 
stinctive Division topped a field of 
53 competitors to win the Title of 
Woman’s Champion with a total of 
1001 points. Evelyn Ingram of Littles- 
town, the runner-up, scored 959. 
Richard Husted, Jr. was high Junior 
Boy with 1059 and the Intermediate 
Boy’s Title was won by Larry Mann 
with a total of 1197. The Field 
Shooters also broke nine All-Time 
State Records. 





OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTUR 


Make Good Use of Old 
Christmas Trees 


By Ted S. Pettit 


NCE they have fulfilled their 

original purpose of decorating 
the home over the holiday season, 
Christmas trees can be put to good 
conservation use in several different 
ways. For it seems a waste to consign 
to the dump hundreds of thousands 
of trees that took from eight to ten 
or more years to grow and which used 


up a reasonable quantity of good 
soil-minerals in the process. So in- 
stead of burning or otherwise wasting 
Christmas trees this year, plan one or 
more ways of using them in a con- 
servation project. 

The first step is to set up a method 
of collecting trees and storing them 
safely until they can be used. Use 
either a personal call or a mimeo- 
graphed notice. Homes in a definite 
locality should be notified of the 
project, with a request to save their 
tree, which will be collected on a 
specific day. Then on that day, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, campfire girls, 4-H 
members, junior sportsman club 
members, and other youth group 
members on foot, can collect trees on 
a block by block basis and pile them 
in one spot for pick-up by truck. 
Sportsman’s clubs, civic and service 
clubs, and youth groups parents 
usually have among their numbers 
some people who own trucks and who 
will use them on a Saturday to pick 
up trees and take them out into the 
country where they can be used in 
conservation projects. 


Brushpiles 
Out in the country, along wood- 
land edges or in hedgerows, old 
Christmas trees may be used in large 











“brush” piles. To be most effective, 
these piles should be eight feet or so 
high and fifteen or more feet in di- 
ameter. But trees should not just be 
stacked up and left that way. 

A sturdy pole in the ground, or a 
small tree or shrub should be used as 
a base. The butt end of the larger 
trees should be nailed or wired to the 
pole or tree three or four feet above 
the ground. Then other trees should 
be wired or tied to the first trees, 
layer on layer, until the pile reaches 
the desired size. By doing this, you 
keep the pile from toppling over in 
the wind or under heavy snow. And 
you also provide space underneath 
where a rabbit can find shelter from 
weather or enemy. 

Brushpiles of this type serve a very 
useful purpose for many years to 
come and as time goes on they pro- 
vide an interesting demonstration of 
what foods birds prefer. 

The needles will have fallen off the 
Christmas trees by April in all prob- 
ability. But between January and 
April those trees provided good 
shelter for birds and other animals. 

But the birds that use the brush- 
pile have been feeding on wild fruits 
and seeds, then droppings will deposit 
seeds in around the brushpile. Come 
summer, and the next fall, the pile of 
old trees will~serve as a perch for 
more birds and more and more seeds 
will be brought there. 

But the second or third summer 


after the brushpile is built—about the 
time the old trees are rotting away, 
that site will be an island of weeds, 
shrubs, and vines. The fruit and 
seeds of which are preferred bird 
food. You may find blackberries, 
raspberries, elderberries, poke, green- 
brier, sumac, poison ivy, wild cherry, 
sassafras, mulberry, cedar, dogwood, 
and any or all of several other shrubs, 
vines, or other plants starting to 
grow. As they grow, they, too, pro- 
vide food and cover for the same and 
other animals that used the original 
brushpile. 


Erosion Control and Preventions 


Christmas trees can be used very 
effectively, too, in helping to control 
or prevent erosion. On small bare 
areas along stream banks or stream 
edges or on open hillside slopes, mats 
of branches can be used to break the 
force of rain and prevent soil wash- 
ing down the hill. 

Cut branches from as many trees as 
necessary to make a dense mat three 
or four inches thick over the exposed 
soil. 

Then drive in stakes six feet apart 
in rows, with rows six feet apart. Use 
binder twine or old bale wire to 
make a criss-cross net between and 
around the stakes to hold the 
branches in place against wind or 
rain. 

Small gulleys may be controlled 
sometimes with old Christmas trees. 
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Drive stakes in the bottom of the 
gulley about six to eight feet apart. 
Place small trees in the gulley with 
the butt end up hill, and nail or wire 
the trunks to the stakes. In most cases 
the entire gulley should be filled with 
small trees. 

In large gulleys, a more compli- 
cated construction job is necessary. 
Trim branches from large trees, and 
cut the trunks into stakes five to six 
feet long. Drive these stakes into the 
bottom of the gulley to form a fence 
across the gulley. Then fasten chicken 
wire across the stakes, or use bale 
wire to make a wire fence across the 
gulley. Use the tree branches then 
and weave them in the fence, to form 
a dense mat on the up-hill side of the 
fence, with the thickest part of the 
mat on the bottom. Place some large 
rocks or logs at the bottom, so water 
will not wash under this dam, and be 


sure that the dam is tied into the 
sides of the gulley so that water will 
not wash around the sides of the dam 
and perhaps enlarge the whole gulley. 

These dams should be placed close 
together, depending upon the slope, 
but usually not much more than 
twice the height of the dam apart. 
Between these dams, other large trees 
may be staked and tied to the bottom 
and sides of the gulley to help break 
the force of the water. Start gulley 
control projects such as this at the 
top or up-hill end of the gulley and 
work toward the bottom. The source 
of the problem that causes the gulley 
is at the top end. 

Don’t waste Christmas trees this 
year and in future years. Use them in 
constructive conservation projects in 
a way that is really “Outdoor Fun 
With a Future.” 





Pennsylvania Official 1959 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excépted, for game. The sents 
hour for small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 31 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M., to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FED. REG - 
TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possesion limits below) Day Season 
Ruffed Grouse 2 . 
Wild Turkeys (see below certain counties closed)* 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 
Rabbits, Cottontail 4 _ JES 
Rabbits, Cottontail ..(mot more than 20 in combined seasons) .... 
Bobwhite Quail 6 | ee 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 2 Ss 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ae 
Grackles ex Season 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 30, inclusive) Unlimited .... All mos. (exc. Oct. 1-30) 
Bears, over one year old, by individual aS wea S ines DO Nov. 28 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 soe SNe 


{ Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard- | (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License |for combined 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | seasons) 

Deer License) | 





ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: | 
Provided, a male deer with an antler eee geen 
three or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
legal, by individual 
ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires Dec. 14, 15 and 16 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 
. cense), by individual 


NO — SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
ers. 








FURBEARERS: 
Unlimited ..... No Close- Season 
Unlimited .... ; Jan 
Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... 
Muskrats (traps only) 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


TURKEYS—COUNTIES CLOSED—*Adams, Cumberland, Perry, York and that part of Franklin 
south and east of U. S. Route 11. 

POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three 1959 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
@ camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers 
at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may 
hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer Season, without 
a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written consent 
of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 
be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 14, or after December 


Se a ee 


Aa TIO 





13, 1959. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure 
of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A.M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 

SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 
GLENN L. BOWERS Deputy Executive Director 
PAUL J. SAUER Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER 


Division of Research 
LE EG ALSS 0 SR AIRS SoC) 2" 1 Chief 


Division of Land Management 
Cc. C. FREEBURN 


THOS. F. BELL 
JOHN B. SEDAM 


RALPH E. BRITT 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven) Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
oa. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MlItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
—— Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly B-5519" 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T, Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: New Bethlehem BRoadway 5-7640 




















SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
PENNA. STATE COLLEGE 
AGRICULTURE LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY PARK pa 





Penn's woods. 


Give Game News—a great ¢ 
loaded with facts, informati 
and pleasurable reading. 


GIFT GIVING . 
| Send your best 12 times a year ...¢ 
\ Game News—something for every 
who owns a bow, blunderbus or brows 
. or just enjoys a ramble with nature 


Simply send names and addresses 
a dollar per year's subscription (3 
for $2.50) to: 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION 


eee oe Harrisburg, Penna. 
A special Christmas card will annout 
your thoughtful gift. 
4 2 Just think only 5 bucks will make 5 hunting friends hap? 


That’s a lot for a little. 











